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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Test administration changes 


Test schedule revised: Addition of 
an administration of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in February and elim- 
ination of the Achievement Tests from 
the January College Board test admin- 
istration were voted by the Board at 
its spring meeting. These changes will 
be introduced during the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year. 

The complete program, that is, both 
the saT and the Achievement Tests will 
continue to be offered in December, 
March, May, and August. The revised 
schedule is as follows. 


Month Complete program 
December V 
January V 
February V 
March V 


May V 
August V 


SAT only 


It is expected that the availability of 
a February sat will reduce the heavy 
concentrations of test administration 
work in January and March which 
have resulted from greatly increased 
candidate registrations in the last few 
years. A lighter sat load in March 
will make it possible to report March 
Achievement Test scores to colleges 
more rapidly. Elimination of the Janu- 
ary Achievement Tests will both re- 
lieve administrative pressure at that 
time and meet with the approval of 
teachers who object that achievement 
should not be tested that early in the 
year, particularly in one-year subjects 
such as the sciences and mathematics. 
Candidates for admission to college 
in February are accommodated by the 
December tests. 


1956-57 dates: The testing dates each 
year under the revised schedule will 
ordinarily be the first Saturday in 
December, the second Saturday in 
January, the second Saturday in 
February (the third Saturday in Feb- 
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ruary, 1957, to avoid conflict with 
another testing program), the Satur- 
day nearest March 15, the Saturday 
nearest May 19, and the second Wed- 
nesday in August. In 1956-57, the 
dates will be December 1, January 12, 
February 16, March 16, May 18, and 
August 14, 


Additional provisions: Other changes 
in administrative procedures include 
provision for sending the score re- 
ports of candidates without extra 
charge to such national scholarship 
sponsors as General Motors and the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. Candidates will also be permitted 
to have score reports sent to three col- 
leges at no additional cost and may 
request more score reports on pay- 
ment of a fee. 

All candidates will routinely re- 
ceive booklets which describe the 
tests for which they register. Distribu- 
tion of informational material in this 
manner will supersede the present 
system of ordering descriptive booklets 
on the test application form. The sec- 
tion for ordering The College Hand- 
book, however, will be retained on the 
application form. 


Fees: Fees of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the Achievement Tests for 
next year were not determined at the 
meeting. The Board delegated this de- 
cision to the Executive Committee, 
which will act before publication of 
the 1956-57 bulletin of information 
College Board Tests. Present fees are 
six dollars for the sat, eight dollars 
for the Achievement Tests, 12 dollars 
for both when taken on the same day, 
and 14 dollars for both when taken 
separately. 


Board membership 


New members: One institution, the 
College of Saint Rose, and one asso- 


ciation, the Mid-South Association of 
Independent Schools, were elected to 
membership by the College Board at 
its spring meeting. It was voted at the 
same time to invite the High School 
Principals Association of New York 
City to name three Board representa- 
tives instead of the present one in 
recognition of the large number of 
New York City students who take the 
Board tests. 


Scholarship test added 


Offered in October: The Scholarship 
Qualifying Test for the preliminary 
selection of candidates seeking to 
qualify for scholarships offered by 
the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, the National Honor Society, 
or other participating sponsored 
scholarship programs will be pre- 
sented under College Board auspices 
for the first time this fall. The test, 
tentatively scheduled for October 24, 
will be available to any secondary 
school which registers candidates. It 
will be administered under the direc- 
tion of the school principal. 

The sQT continues the testing pro- 
cedure introduced last fall by the Na- 
tional Merit program and extends its 
use to other sponsored programs and 
all seniors registered as applicants for 
their scholarships. Students nominated 
by principals as being among the out- 
standing 5 per cent of the school’s 
seniors will be entitled to take the 
test without charge. Other seniors may 
be registered for the test on payment 
of a fee of one dollar per candidate. 
Free testing of the outstanding stu- 
dents registered as candidates for any 
of the participating programs has 
been made possible by special arrange- 
ment between National Merit and the 
College Board. 

Responsibility for the set was ac- 
cepted by the College Board in recog- 
nition of the rapid increase of spon- 





sored programs and the desirability 
of an inexpensive test designed to 
serve the needs of all sponsors which 
wish to require a qualifying test. The 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, whose Scholarship 
Board will use the test in the selection 
of National Honor Society Scholars, 
has endorsed the idea of eliminating 
insofar as possible the duplicate and 
multiple testing of candidates which 
has accompanied the development of 
scholarship programs. 

Sponsors which indicated their in- 
tention to use the sgt following its 
approval at the April 4 meeting of the 
Board included, in addition to Na- 
tional Merit and the National Honor 
Society, the National Presbyterian 
College Scholarship Program, the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students, and the Scholar- 
ship Testing Program of Indiana Col- 
leges and Universities. A number of 
other sponsors are expected to an- 
nounce that they will require candi- 
dates to take the test in October. 


The test: The two-hour sqrt will be a 
high-level scholastic aptitude test de- 
signed by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice to differentiate among students 
of high verbal and quantitative ability. 
It will be somewhat more difficult than 
the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and, like it, will yield separate verbal 
and quantitative scores. 

The scores will be reported to the 
scholarship programs for which the 
candidates wish to qualify and with- 
out charge to their schools with inter- 
pretive materials for guidance pur- 
poses. The questions of whether the 
scores will be reported to individual 
colleges, and if so, how, at what cost, 
and at whose cost, have not yet been 
answered. 


Additional information: Complete 
details on the sgt, including school 
registration forms, the names of all 
participating sponsors, and test order 
forms, will be included in the Manual 
for Principals and Guidance Coun- 
selors which is to be distributed early 
in September. A bulletin of informa- 
tion for candidates will also be dis- 
tributed at that time. An announce- 
ment describing the principal features 
of the testing program has been sent 
to schools and colleges. 





GCT discontinued 


The General Composition Test, 
the two-hour experimental essay 
test of writing ability adminis- 
tered on the May College Board 
testing date for the last three 
years was discontinued by vote of 
the Board at its spring meeting. 

In approving the recommen- 
dation of a special subcommit- 
tee that the ccr be permitted to 
lapse after the 1956 administra- 
tion, the Board also passed a 
resolution favoring as a matter 
of policy the reintroduction of 
an essay examination in the ad- 
missions testing program and 
directed that research toward 
that end be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

The report of the subcom- 
mittee appears on page 31. 





Fall seminars outlined 


Two programs scheduled: The Col- 
lege Board will continue its series of 
Colloquia on College Admissions with 
a four-day meeting at the end of 
October. Early in September the 
Board will hold its first workshop 
conference on practical problems of 
communication and data processing. 


Arden House Colloquium: The 
fourth annual Colloquium on College 
Admissions, to be held at Columbia 
University’s Arden House on October 
26-30, will again bring together ap- 
proximately 100 school and college 
officers for discussions of their mutual 
problems. 

A program prepared by a committee 
headed by Rixford K. Snyder, director 
of admissions, Stanford University, 
will cover such topics as the mounting 
pressure for colicge admission and its 
relation to philoséphies of higher edu- 
cation, the academic and personal 
factors to be considered in appraising 
candidates, and an evaluation of cur- 
rent school guidance and college ad- 
mission procedures, It is also expected 
to include discussions of public rela- 
tions problems, the effectiveness of 
present methods of student selection, 
and financial aid policies and prac- 





tices. Eugene S. Wilson, Jr., director 
of admission and dean of freshmen, 
Amherst College, has been appointed 
program director. 

Participation in the Colloquium is 
necessarily limited by the accommoda- 
tions of Arden House and the desira- 
bility of assembling a representative 
group. The committee has therefore 
planned to invite from 25 to 30 sec- 
ondary school representatives selected 
to reflect the distribution of College 
Board candidates throughout the 
country and to accept registrations 
from approximately 75 colleges. 


Endicott Seminar: A special techni- 
cal conference on the preparation, use, 
and interpretation of admissions in- 
formation will be conducted by the 
College Board on September 3-7 
through the cooperation of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
which has made its school and other 
facilities at Endicott, New York, avail- 
able at that time. 

The seminar committee, under the 
chairmanship of Herbert H. Williams, 
director of admissions, Cornell Univer- 
sity has planned a program which 
emphasizes basic methods and pro- 
cedures for communication and analy- 
sis of information with particular 
reference to the benefits this may 
afford the individual student. Some 
machine demonstrations and labora- 
tory sessions have been scheduled, but 
in preparing the program the com- 
mittee has assumed that the majority 
of the participants will have had little 
training in formal statistics or machine 
methods. Participation will be limited 
to 40 administrative officers of Board 
member colleges. There will be no fee 
for the seminar, room, or board 
through the courtesy of 1BM. 


Advanced Placement Program 


Candidates register: Incomplete reg- 
istration figures indicated in April 
that an estimated 1,300 candidates 
would take a total of approximately 
2,500 Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions at their first administration by 
the College Board from May 7-10. 
The registration figures represented 
a modest increase of some 400 candi- 
dates and 1,000 tests over the experi- 
mental administration in 1955 by the 


School and College Study of Admis- 











sion with Advanced Standing. They 
showed, however, that the number of 
schools preparing candidates for the 
examinations had increased from 38 
to about 80. 


Reports of results: The candidates’ 
examination papers will be read and 
graded in mid-June at Princeton, N. J., 
by school and college teachers. The 
test questions, reports on the candi- 
dates by their schools, and the exami- 
nation grades will be reported to col- 
leges about a month after the begin- 
ning of the reading. The tests and 
grades will be sent to schools on or 
before October 1. 


Conferences: A series of eight sub- 
ject-matter conferences for school and 
college teachers and one conference 
for administrators interested in the 
Advanced Placement Program have 
been scheduled. Each conference will 
enable from 40 to 50 school and col- 
lege people to discuss the program as 
a whole and to concentrate attention 
on that area of study with which they 
are chiefly concerned. The conferences 
will be held at various educational in- 
stitutions under the chairmanship of 
faculty or staff officers appointed to 
direct arrangements. The administra- 
tors will meet on June 22-24. The sub- 
ject-matter conferences are scheduled 
for June 28-July 1. 


Candidates Reply Date 


May 22, 1957: Next year the colleges 
which agree to observe the Candidates 
Reply Date will not require accepted 
candidates to give notice of their in- 
tention to enroll before May 22. The 
date, which permits candidates maxi- 
mum opportunity to receive accep- 
tances and make a choice of college, 
was established at the spring meeting 
of the College Board, instead of in the 
fall as in previous years, to insure its 
announcement in college catalogues 
and admissions literature. 

The Candidates Reply Date is es- 
tablished in relation to the Board’s 
March testing date. It provides col- 
leges with at least 30 days after they 
receive the Achievement Test scores 
in which to complete action on appli- 
cations for admission and notify can- 
didates of their decisions. In 1957 it 
is expected that the scores of tests 


taken on March 16 will be mailed on 
April 12 and reach the colleges by 
April 15. The possibility of scheduling 
an earlier Candidates Reply Date in 
future years will be explored by the 
Executive Committee during the com- 
ing year. 


Publications 


Annual editions: Publications issued 
in April and May included the Report 
of the Director for 1954-55 ($.50) and 
College Admissions No. 3 ($3.00), the 
proceedings of the Colloquium on Col- 
lege Admissions held by the College 
Board last October. 

The Report of the Director, which 
was originally scheduled for January 
publication, is now being distributed 
to subscribers. It summarizes and ap- 
praises College Board activities and 
problems of college admission, reports 
the number and distribution of stu- 
dents taking the tests, and provides 
complete listings of Board member 
colleges and associations, committee 
members, examiners, readers, and 
colleges receiving score reports. 

College Admissions No. 3 presents 
papers by 12 authorities who discuss 
the interaction of school and college 
with reference to historical develop- 
ments, curriculum, selection and 
scholarships, and communication and 
guidance. An announcement and order 
form for this book was sent to colleges 
before its publication in April. The 
volume will be among the publications 
offered in the 1956-57 subscription 
plan, which will be announced in 
September. 

Both publications may be obtained 
immediately by sending orders to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
c/o Educational Testing Service, P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or P.O. Box 
27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


New publications: A booklet on the 
Advanced Placement Program for the 
use of schools and colleges is now 
available, and plans have been com- 
pleted for two other new publications, 
a booklet descriptive of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and Encouraging Sci- 
entific Talent, a report by Charles C. 
Cole, Jr., director of a College Board 
study conducted for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 


The booklet, Advanced Placement 


Program, supersedes the announce- 
ment College Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing, which was published 
in 1954 by the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing and distributed to schools 
and colleges this year with a 1955-56 
supplement by the College Board. The 
new booklet provides an explanation 
of the program’s purpose and develop- 
ment, and includes descriptions of ad- 
vanced secondary school courses and 
the examinations which will be based 
on them. It is now being distributed 
to institutions and may be obtained 
on request by writing to either of the 
addresses given above. 

The booklet on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test will be similar to the current 
booklets on the Achievement Tests. It 
will describe the nature of the sar, 
demonstrate the function of the kinds 
of questions which appear in the test, 
and explain how the scores are used 
by colleges. Scheduled for publica- 
tion next fall, the booklet will be sent 
to candidates when they register for 
the test. A revised and consolidated 
edition of the Achievement Test book- 
lets is also being prepared for dis- 
tribution to candidates at that time. 

An announcement of Encouraging 
Scientific Talent appears on page 33. 


A. Glenwood Walker 


Successor appointed: John S. Hel- 
mick has been appointed director of 
the Los Angeles office of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service following the 
death of A. Glenwood Walker on 
March 6 at the age of 39. 

Dr. Walker opened and organized 
the West Coast office in 1947 with a 
staff of three which grew to 25 as 
services to schools and colleges were 
developed under his direction. Known 
best to his ETs colleagues for his energy 
and consideration for others, he was 
respected by educators as a spokesman 
for the benefits of wisely conceived 
and well conducted testing programs. 

Dr. Helmick, currently coordina- 
tion director for graduate and profes- 
sional level testing programs in the 
Princeton ETS office, will assume his 
new duties on October 1. He has served 
as project director of a number of ETs 
programs and continues at present 
with the admission test for graduate 
schools of business. 











Photostatic rendering by Nicholas Musi 
expresses the artist’s interpretation of the 
scope of College Board activities in carto- 
graphic terms. All elements of the design 
are modified forms of map and globe com- 
ponents rendered in a succession of posi- 
tive and negative superimpositions. 


BY FRANK H. BOWLES 


The College Board, 1955-56 


Following is a summary of the activi- 
ties of the College Board during the 
academic year 1955-56 presented by 
the Board’s Director, Frank H. Bowles, 
at the spring meeting of the Board. 


The work of the College Board during 
the past year may be most succinctly 
described as preparation for a 1955- 
56 candidate volume of 240,000 can- 
didates, an estimate which it now 
appears will be proved correct. Num- 
bers, of course, give very little idea of 
the work that must be accomplished in 
order to deal with them. The amount 
of activity in which the Board’s staff 
has been engaged, it should also be 
noted, gives very little idea of the qual- 
ities of skill, imagination, and under- 
standing that the Educational Testing 
Service has brought this year to its tre- 
mendous task of administering the op- 
eration of the Board’s program. We 
feel that we have been rarely fortunate 
in the quality of the individuals who 
have worked with us and in the quality 
of the organization they have repre- 
sented. 

One of the main problems created 
by the number of candidates had to do 
with the scheduling of examinations 
and testing dates in a manner that 
would best suit the convenience of can- 
didates, colleges, schools, and the Ets. 
A number of proposals were consid- 
ered and discarded, until for a while it 
looked as though a solution would be 
extremely difficult to reach. Happily, 
one has been found which is reported 
in detail elsewhere in this issue of the 
Review.! 

Another problem—an unusual one 
for an educational organization— 
which has emerged as a result of the 
numbers with which we are dealing is 
the prospect of completing the current 
fiscal year with a pleasant operating 
surplus and the likelihood of a surplus 
for the fiscal year 1956-57. This fact 


’ See “Test administration changes,” page 1. 


of an apparently stable and satisfac- 
tory level of financial operations has 
made possible certain long-range plans 
which I will discuss later in this 
report. 

One of our most important activities 
of the year has been the incorporation 
of the Advanced Placement Program 
into the Board’s regular activities. We 


. believe that this has been done with 


great success, but in making this state- 
ment, should be careful to note that 
the credit for the dissemination of in- 
formation about the program and the 
widespread interest in it must go pri- 
marily to the Program Director, Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Keller, who has been 
on leave this year from Williams Col- 
lege for full-time work with the Board, 
and to the interested and active Com- 
mission on Advanced Placement under 
the Chairmanship of Professor Bayes 
M. Norton of Kenyon College. 

I do not want to suggest that the 
other officers of the Board have been 
idle with respect to the Advanced 
Placement Program. For one thing, 
we have all learned during the year 
that there are no idle minds in the vi- 
cinity of Professor Keller and, as he 
has been often in our vicinity, the 
problems and promises of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program have be- 
come the common property of the 
entire staff, greatly to our interest and 
advantage as well as to the advantage 
of the program. 

During the year the construction 
and continuance of the regular exami- 
nation program has gone forward at 
its usual rate. Both Associate Director 
S. A. Kendrick and Research Associ- 
ate Joshua A. Fishman have devoted a 
good deal of time to meeting with the 
various examinations committees, thus 
permitting a closeness of contact be- 
tween the Board’s staff and the exami- 
nation program which we have not 
been able to enjoy for several years. 

While carrying on the work of the 
regular examination program, we 





have simultaneously continued work 
on the Tests of Developed Ability. 
These tests now appear to be very 
promising instruments, and have re- 
ceived favorable comments from 
schools where experimental forms 
have been administered. 

The Research Committee has under- 
taken a new look at the Board’s re- 
search programs and needs, and has 
come up with several proposals that 
are of real interest, including new 
ideas concerning two old friends, writ- 
ing ability and the non-intellectual fac- 
tors affecting student achievement and 
motivation. One completely new pro- 
posal would involve arriving at a de- 
scription of the member colleges in 
terms of the use they make of the tests, 


and their entrance policies and proce- - 


dures. There is a strong belief shared 
by the Research Committee and mem- 
bers of the Board’s staff that such data 
could be subjected to certain statistical 
and analytical treatments which might 
add greatly to our knowledge of the 
way in which admissions policies are 
formulated and developed. 

Finally, with respect to the work of 
the past year, I am pleased to report 
that the College Scholarship Service is 
now completing its second successful 
year. This has been a large operation, 
and it must be acknowledged that it 
has been an expensive one because 
services to the candidates are priced 
considerably below cost at the present 
time. It is our feeling that, at least for 
the immediate future, we should con- 
tinue to price these services below cost 
while searching for ways to bring the 
costs down. When costs reach their ap- 
parently irreducible minimum—which 
is determined by the costs of duplica- 
tion, editing, and processing—we will 
be ready to consider striking a balance 
between charges to the candidates and 
the costs incurred by reason of the 
candidates. 

I should also note that one of the 
most interesting facets of the operation 
of the College Scholarship Service has 
been the informal school for scholar- 
ship officers of which Assistant Direc- 
tor Rexford G. Moon, Jr., has been the 
informal dean. The scholarship of- 
ficers, who have accepted “jury duty” 
in connection with the processing of 
difficult cases and served faithfully for 
days at a time have been an invaluable 
asset to the css. In addition, we believe 








that the training they have given and 
received will be of inestimable value 
to both candidates and colleges 
throughout the land. In J. Robert Op- 
penheimer’s phrase, “What we do not 
know, we learn from each other.” 

During the year, as was inevitable, 
a number of problems have emerged, 
some now in definable form, some still 
lacking the fullness of definition they 
must ultimately have. These problems 
divide themselves into three broad 
areas: first, problems related to test- 
ing and other operating programs; 
second, problems of the housing, or- 
ganization, and expansion of the staff; 
and third, associational problems in- 
volving finance, function, purpose, 
and membership. 

Taking these up in order, the pro- 
gram problems concern (1) the con- 
tinuation of test development and re- 
search, (2) needs for new testing 
programs, (3) needs for revision of 
existing testing programs, (4) the 
reporting of scores, and (5) programs 
other than testing. 

In the field of test development and 
research, we have become conscious 
of the need for still further explora- 
tions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
both with respect to the scaling of 
scores and to its content. At the pres- 
ent time, there is reason to believe that 
scores of 400 and below do not have 
the same predictive value with respect 
to college success as do the scores 
above 400. 

There are also other scaling prob- 


Frank H. Bowles, 
Director of the College Board since 1948, 
was active in Board work long before that 
as director of admissions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, a position he held from 1934 until 
1948. Mr. Bowles is on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students. He was a 
consultant to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in 1952-53, and mem- 
ber of the Fulbright National Selection 
Committee from 1949 to 1951. Currently 
he holds the rank of commander, USNR. 





lems, as well as equally persistent 
technical problems of equating one 
test form to another which have not 
been solved in final terms, but are kept 
under control by constant study. The 
problem of test content is a more 
elusive one. There have been many 
searches for some basic improvement 
in the sat of a kind which might in- 
crease its value as a predictor from 25 
to 50 per cent. So far, none has been 
found. One attempt which was promis- 
ing proved too susceptible to coach- 
ing and others have also petered out. 
However, we feel that the search is 
worthwhile and are continuing it. 


Test development 


In the test development area, we 
have also begun to give attention to 
the Advanced Placement Tests, for 
which at present there is regrettably 
little research data. In working with 
these tests we are well aware of the 
fact that their inclusion of essay ma- 
terial renders them highly popular 
among college faculties and many 
secondary schools. So long as this is 
the case, we do not wish to tamper 
with the essay content, but we do feel 
that it is legitimate to seek ways and 
means whereby marks assigned to can- 
didates as a result of this testing will 
be honored by colleges at a just level. 
This is, of course, in part a problem of 
educating college faculties, always an 
interesting task and one which has 
been tackled with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and some evidence of success 
by Professor Keller. 

In the field of English Composition, 
the Committee on Examinations and 
the Executive Committee have finally 
bowed to the weight of evidence and 
approved the recommendation of a 
special subcommittee (page 31) that 
the General Composition Test not be 
continued in the Board’s program. The 
Research Committee, which has had 
the GcT under close scrutiny for two 
years, has recently presented a number 
of interesting proposals for further 
study in the field of essay testing and 
is expected to authorize work on one 
or more projects during the coming 
year. 

I have alluded to the only new test- 
ing program under active development, 
the Tests of Developed Ability, but 
other programs are under considera- 





tion. The staff and many of our com- 
mittees have felt for some time that 
the Board should pay close attention 
to the problem of early guidance and 
assistance in college-planning to be 
provided at the earliest possible date 
in the secondary school program. 
There can be no doubt that there is 
need for work in this field. Hundreds 
of thousands of secondary school stu- 
dents are tested annually, some as a 
means of measuring progress, some 
for prediction, and some for no ob- 
servable purpose. The Board’s tests 
will be taken next year by an estimated 
90,000 preliminary candidates, and it 
is expected that not less than 100,000 
will take scholarship screening tests, 
including many of the same 90,000 
who will take our preliminary tests. 

Given this situation, the Board faces 
several alternatives: 

1. It can do nothing. In this case, 
we will continue our preliminary series 
which will then tend to become only 
one of several tests given to and per- 
haps virtually required of tenth and 
eleventh grade students. Should we do 
nothing, we would then be guilty of 
passive encouragement of both dupli- 
cation and multiplication of tests as 
far as the candidates are concerned. 

2. It can seek to develop a new all- 
purpose test combining the present 
preliminary test for guidance purposes 
with a selection test for scholarship 
purposes. To do so involves solving 
technical problems in test construction 
to combine guidance and selection pur- 
poses in one test, as well as problems 
of finance, administration, and secu- 
rity. Should we solve these problems, 
we should still be superimposing a 
Board test upon the large and varied 
testing programs which already exist 
in our secondary schools. 

3. It can seek, in company with 
schoolmen and other agencies in the 
testing field, a way of deriving maxi- 
mum usefulness from the many excel- 
lent tests already being used. To ac- 
complish this, it will be necessary for 
the Board, the other testing agencies, 
the scholarship-awarding agencies, 
and the secondary school administra- 
tors and guidance officers to focus on 
guidance as a function of our educa- 
tional system, rather than upon test- 
ing as a substitute for guidance. Should 
this be accomplished through a broad 
cooperative effort, guidance officers 


George W. Mullins 


The contributions of George W. 
Mullins to American education 
and to the College Board, which 
he served as reader, examiner, 
and Secretary, and honorary re- 
presentative-at-large, were hon- 
ored by the Board at its meeting 
on April 4. Professor Mullins 
died on March 11. 

A memorial minute by Claude 
M. Fuess, Board historian, ex- 
pressed affection and gratitude 
for the personal and professional 
qualities of Professor Mullins, 
who was largely responsible for 
the successful adaptation of the 
Board to changing conditions 
during the period of his admin- 
istrative leadership, 1936-1946. 





using information relating various 
tests would be able to advise students 
as to their admissions and scholarship 
opportunities without requiring those 
students to make trial runs on the 
Board tests. This would, of course, cut 
down on the number of students tak- 
ing Board tests as preliminary candi- 
dates, but we see no objection to this 
if the same educational values can be 
maintained through other means. 
The Executive Committee and the 
staff have devoted a great deal of time 
during the last eight months to the 
question of whether the Board should 
assume sponsorship of a scholarship 
qualifying test. We have hesitated to 
do so, so long as it appeared that we 
might by so doing add to the number 
of tests already embedded in the ad- 
missions and scholarship procedures. 
However, it now appears that there is 
a good possibility that all scholarship 
sponsors may be ready to agree upon 
a single test as a preliminary selection 
device. Since this is the case, the Board 
is justified in assuming sponsorship.” 
As to the revision of existing testing 
programs, I am delighted to report that 
the Commission on Mathematics has 
made excellent progress in its study of 
the secondary school mathematics cur- 
riculum, and is ready to progress to 
the next step—the preparation of sample 
curriculum materials to be tried out 


*See “Scholarship test added,” page 1. 


during the coming academic year. In 
connection with the mathematics 
study, it is interesting to noté that the 
Committee on Examinations has rec- 
ommended that the Board undertake a 
similar study of secondary school pro- 
grams in social studies through the 
instrumentality of a Commission on 
Social Studies. This very recent recom- 
mendation will be reported in the fall. 


Score reporting 


The problem of score reporting, we 
regret to say, remains unchanged. The 
present situation is that secondary 
schools are given full discretion in the 
release of scores to preliminary can- 
didates with, so far, little or no protest 
against their abuse of privilege, while 
there is a firm prohibition on any re- 
lease of scores to final candidates, and 
a good deal of muted but constant com- 
plaint concerning violations of this 
prohibition. And, while we are follow- 
ing these two directly opposed courses 
of action, a recommendation to resolve 
the situation by choosing and follow- 
ing a single course of action for both 
preliminary and final candidates has 
been tabled. 

The officers of the staff have studied 
this problem as requested at the last 
meeting of the Board, and unfortunate- 
ly can report nothing which will ex- 
plain, clarify, or resolve the situation. 
The only thing we can suggest which 
bears on the situation is that the hun- 
ger for information about college ad- 
missions is growing throughout the 
country and the strain on the secrecy 
requirement will grow with the hun- 
ger. Speaking only for myself, I would 
welcome a policy vote from the Board 
which might establish the principle 
that senior scores could be, within de- 
fined limits, discussed with candidates 
either by admissions officers or guid- 
ance counselors, or both. Since this 
is, in fact, a widespread practice, it 
would seem like a sensible policy state- 
ment. If such a policy statement were 
voted, the staff, a committee of mem- 
bers, or both, would prepare imple- 
menting proposals for the fall meeting.* 


*The officers were directed, by vote of the 
Board, to work out a method which would 
enable admissiuns officers ard guidance di- 
rectors to reveal to applicants their College 
Board test standing and to present recom- 
mendations to the Board in the fall. 








The student’s eye view of college admissions 


BY FIRTH HARING 


The following essay was written by a Barnard College 
freshman under controlled examination conditions for 
a College Board research project on essay testing. The 
topic on which she and other students in the experi- 
mental group were asked to write was “Pressures in 
Modern Life That Tend to Direct the Future of Young 
People.” 


In the complex society of mid-twentieth century Amer- 
ica, teenagers are subjected to unbelievable tension 
and pressure. Senior year in high school, for me and 
my college-bound classmates, was one, long, contin- 
uous worry. As soon as school started in September, 
the worrying started. The Guidance Office was jammed 
all day long with seniors. Seniors leafing feverishly 
through catalogue after catalogue, seniors writing let- 
ters for application blanks, seniors filling out the end- 
less succession of application blanks, seniors checking 
up on the dates for the College Boards. 

Every month a required assembly for the gradu- 
ating class was held. We dreaded these assemblies. 
They were nothing more than pep talks about how 
difficult it was to get into a “good” college, and how 
much competition there was. We were told that we 
had to work harder. Statistics were quoted, articles 
were read. And we came out of the assembly just know- 
ing that we weren’t going to be accepted in the school 
of our first preference. 

After our applications were safely filed, we thought 
we could sit back and relax a bit, but not for long. 
In December, two seniors were accepted at first-rate 
schools. The tiny period of relaxation was over. The 
waiting had begun. We knew that the bulk of us 
wouldn’t be notified until the middle of May, but there 
was always a chance, now that two had been accepted. 

But first, the celebrated College Entrance Examina- 
tion Boards. The tests themselves are as mild as a 
spring lamb compared to the incredible tension which 
precedes them. To begin with, students in their junior 
year are encouraged to take the Boards to “practice 
up.” From my own experience, I would say that the 
student’s benefits from doing this are nil. The only 
thing one gains by taking the tests in the junior year 
is an overall picture of the form and type of questions 
found on the tests. However, since, without fail at 
every weekly meeting of the College Entrance Club all 
during my senior year, we did nothing but work on 
the sample test booklets published by the Board, taking 
the exams in the junior year did nothing but add to 
the general ominous attitude of the individual. 

The Aptitude Test was taken in January. But we still 





had to think of the Achievement Tests coming in 
March. Students were encouraged to take two periods 
a day of the subjects in which they were weakest in 
order to be better prepared for the three, dreaded 
“afternoon” tests. Therefore, many of us had no study 
halls at all from January until March while we dragged 
ourselves to seven classes a day. 

March 15, 1955. Our applications for acceptance 
were filed. The Aptitude and Achievement Tests were 
being corrected in Princeton. Scholarship applications 
were in. Two months remained until the strategic week 
in May. As each day passed, one question was on 
every senior’s lips: “Heard yet?” For students request- 
ing financial aid, the stress was doubled. Toward the 
end of April, acceptances and rejections started to 
arrive. Now that I look back, I wonder how we man- 
aged to think of anything else during those last two 
weeks. But, even after everyone had received the en- 
velope in the mail, the tension continued. We had to 
keep our marks up, the final grades counted. I, for one, 
did not know whether I would even be able to go to 
college until the day after I had graduated when I 
was finally notified that I had received my scholarship. 

I think all this is wrong. But I know that it has to 
be. The Guidance Office was absolutely right: compe- 
tition is getting harder every year. Today’s teenagers 
are living in a big, cold, steel cylinder. At one end are 
the College Boards, the colleges, B.A.’s, M.A.’s, 
Ph.D.’s, “the cruel, cold world,” making a living, the 
unending competition, and the “keeping up with the 
Jones’s.” At the other end, slowly advancing toward 
us, are the social pressures and the very necessity of 
keeping up with that ambiguous family Jones. 





With respect to programs other than 
testing, I can report that the proposal 
for a transcript service, operated along 
the same lines as the College Scholar- 
ship Service, is one that we continue 
to discuss with interest but without, so 
far, any real progress toward a solu- 
tion. Problems in this field relate not 
only to the costs of duplication, which 
are such an important point in the 
College Scholarship Service, but also 
to the basic factors involved in the 
organization of such a service. These 
include the degree of uniformity in 
secondary school record cards, the 
administration of a program which 
would involve literally hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of paper, and the 
values which might derive from such 
a program as against the disadvan- 
tages of planning a uniform system 
within which large numbers of schools 
and colleges would be expected to 
operate. 


Staff problems 


Moving now to the area of staff 
problems, we must list first the diffi- 
cult one of housing. Columbia Univer- 
sity has plans for redeveloping the area 
in which the Board’s offices are located. 
This, however, is not our only prob- 
lem, for at the moment our offices are 
crowded past the point of effective use. 
We therefore must (1) find immediate 
space, and (2) find a place to which 
to move. The university has been most 
cooperative in planning to make avail- 
able a second house which will solve 
our housing problems until the sum- 
mer of 1958. Then, and for at least the 
next five years, we expect to find lodg- 
ing in a building to be erected by a 
tax-exempt organization near the cam- 
pus. If these two possibilities mate- 
rialize, as we believe they will, they 
should effectively postpone our hous- 
ing worries for at least seven years. 
Thereafter, the problem may have to 
be faced again. We feel that we must 
therefore plan to carry a substantial 
reserve building fund in the event that 
no other solution finally offers itself. 

The second problem with which the 
staff has been dealing more or less 
constantly through the year is the 
question of the Board’s status as an 
organization. In legal terms it is now 
an unincorporated association, a form 
of association which is entirely appro- 


priate for a relatively small enterprise 
such as the Board was until recently. 
Now, in the opinion of legal counsel 
and of tax counsel, there are sound 
reasons for changing to an alternative 
form by incorporating as a nonprofit 
membership corporation. This can be 
done under New York State law with 
relatively little difficulty, except that it 
does involve the preparation of new 
Articles of Association and other gov- 
erning documents. At the meeting in 
the fall a full-scale revision of the 
Articles of Association and other doc- 
uments required in terms of the pro- 
posed status will be presented for con- 
sideration. 

Another problem of which the staff 
has been very much aware is the or- 
ganization of the committee structure 
and a concomitant problem, the or- 
ganization and size of the staff. It is 
our feeling that our Committee on 
Examinations has actually assumed 
the functions of a program committee, 
just as our Executive Committee has 
assumed the functions of a board of 
trustees. We are therefore considering 
a new form of organization which will 
recognize these changes and will as- 
sign specific program responsibilities 
to various subcommittees of the pro- 
gram committee. In terms of staffing, 
we would plan to assign staff members 
to areas of responsibility which cor- 
respond with the subcommittee assign- 
ments so that each staff member with 
administrative responsibility would in 
effect be working with his own pro- 
gram area and his own program com- 
mittee. Details remain to be worked 
out, but the idea seems a promising 
one. 

At the present moment, we have no 
definite plans for staff additions, but 
there is no doubt that within the year 
we shall need one or two more staff 
members in connection with the exam- 
ination program, particularly because 
of the addition of the Scholarship 
Qualifying Test to our activities. 

Still another problem which has 
been of immediate concern to the staff 
has been the wise disposal of funds. 
As noted earlier, the Board is in a 
period when its financial operations 
can apparently be considered as sta- 
bilized with the reasonable prospect of 
a comfortable year-end surplus. Our 
first objective over recent years has 
been to build up a reserve fund suffi- 


cient to care for housing needs as well 
as for other contingencies which, while 
less certain, would demand an ade- 
quate financial cushion. In the opinion 
of the Board staff and of its Finance 
Committee, considering our level of 
operations for the present and the 
foreseeable future, the reserves are 
adequate and we can therefore turn 
our attention to the next important 
item: the ability to finance new pro- 
grams and developments. Both the 
College Scholarship Service and the 
Advanced Placement Program repre- 
sent such activities; both have been 
established and, to date, have operated 
without undue drain on operating 
funds. 

Over and above such programs, we 
have a continuing need for research 
activities, which it would be fair to say 
have not yet been expanded to the level 
that the Board’s operations appear to 
require. We are confident that the costs 
of such research, like the other pro- 
grams, can be carried with our present 
operating funds. 


ETS needs 


A third question which we face in 
considering the use of funds has to do 
with the increasing load that the Board 
is placing upon the Educational Test- 
ing Service. This load has reached a 
point where the Ets is faced with capi- 
tal requirements for what would be, 
in industrial parlance, a retooling of 
its equipment that comes at precisely 
the time it is faced with large addi- 
tional capital requirements involved in 
procuring adequate facilities for its 
total operation. The total of these two 
sets of capital requirements is of such 
magnitude that it has seemed to the 
officers, staff, and committees of the 
Board that it would be both appropri- 
ate and desirable for the Board to ren- 
der to ETs all possible assistance in the 
procurement of test-scoring and data- 
processing equipment. 

It is probable that the total of the 
Board’s present and projected sur- 
pluses for the next five years, after 
taking care of all the other items men- 
tioned above, which in the judgment 
of its officers have priority over any 
external requirements, would not suf- 
fice to meet the total expenses that the 
ETS must bear in order to complete the 
retooling operation just referred to. 








However, in such a situation as the one 
I have outlined, any help is better than 
none, and it does seem possible that 
if the Board were to plan with the ETs 
for a sharing of responsibilities in con- 
nection with the procurement of new 
equipment, much could be accom- 
plished. 


Board function and form 


In closing this already long report, 
I must turn to a problem which, in one 
form or another, has been before the 
Board for several years. It is the prob- 
lem of organization, which heretofore 
has always been expressed in the form 
of questions relating to membership 
policy. This is, I think, too narrow a 
context, an opinion which is shared 
by the Membership Committee. I have 
no solution to offer, but wish to state 
our difficulties in the hope that through 
statement we can eventually come to 
a policy decision which will lead to 
solutions. 

I think we can best view the Board 
if we think of it as being three different 
things. First of all, the Board is an 
idea—the idea of cooperation between 
schools and colleges for the transfer 
of students between these two great 
segments of our educational system. 
Second, it is a program—a set of ex- 
aminations and services to carryout 
the idea of cooperation. Third, it is an 
organization—an association formed 
for the support and control of its pro- 
gram, which in its turn is based on the 
founding idea. The problem the Board 
faces is compounded of all three of 
these elements. 

With respect to the idea, it is ger- 
mane to note that the various regional 
associations, founded at or before the 
turn of the century, were established 
to foster better relationships and closer 
cooperation between secondary schools 
and colleges. The Board itself was the 
product of the activities of two such 
associations, established by the Middle 
States Association on the basis of a 
recommendation emerging from a 
committee of the National Education 
Association, and later supported by the 
New England Association. It is now, 
I think, pertinent to remark that the 
regional associations, including the 
Board’s parents, have virtually aban- 
doned the task of fostering relation- 
ships between secondary schools and 
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colleges, each having tended instead to 
break itself into two organizations— 
one dealing separately with the accred- 
itation of secondary schools, and the 
other dealing separately with the ac- 
creditation of higher institutions. Un- 
der such circumstances, the general 
problem of fostering cooperation be- 
tween schools and colleges has tended 
to disappear from regional agenda, 
and the Board without any overt action 
on its own part has become the organ- 
ization to which such problems come 
or are referred (sometimes unflatter- 
ingly). 

With respect to the program, it can 
be noted that the only really unique 
features of the Board’s program are 
(1) that it is under policy control of a 
group of school and college represen- 
tatives, and (2) that it is financially 
independent of any other activities. 
These factors have given it a strength 
that is not enjoyed by programs that 
are locally controlled, or that depend 
on other agencies for support. It is 
from this strength that the Board has 
derived its ability to consider new 
ideas and new programs, and to re- 
spond to new needs. 

With respect to the organization, it 
must be noted that the Board is under 
heavy pressure to expand, primarily 
because it is only through membership 
that institutions can gain full access to 
the program and whatever privileges 
go with such access. This is the fact 
that brings us to the problem of mem- 
bership. 

We can, of course, expand the mem- 
bership on whatever terms we choose, 
but the fact is that each such expansion 
brings a corresponding dilution in the 
extent of the control over the Board’s 
program that may be exercised by any 
member institution. Furthermore, as 
membership is expanded under the 
present Articles of Association (which 
make no provision for direct repre- 
sentation of secondary schools except 
by individuals chosen by the Board 
itself) the opportunities for discussion 
of school-college problems are diluted, 
for secondary school representation 
has not been added at the same rate as 
college representation. 

Thus, the Board is in some trouble 
with respect to each of the three com- 
ponents which give it life. The trouble 
at present is not serious, but the indi- 
cations are that if the Board should 


continue its present form of organiza- 
tion, it might eventually encounter a 
situation where a parallel organization, 
with a parallel program, might grow 
up around a different nucleus of 
schools and colleges, with the purpose 
of carrying out the same idea as that 
on which the Board is founded. If this 
were to happen, it would at least in 
part be an admission that the Board 
had been unable to adapt itself to 
changing times. It would also bring 
about some of the multiplication of 
programs and confusion of procedures 
that the Board is at present trying to 
avoid. 

As I remarked several paragraphs 
ago, I offer no specific solution for 
this problem. However, I think that 
the facts indicate several avenues for 
exploration. First, there is indication 
that provision must be made for direct 
representation of secondary schools. 
This is a point on which the Board’s 
committees and staff would welcome 
a direct expression of opinion from 
the Board itself. Second, there is indi- 
cation that program control should be 
restudied with the purpose of increas- 
ing institutional participation, includ- 
ing, specifically, secondary school par- 
ticipation. Third, there should be a 
review of organization, to determine 
whether alternative forms of organi- 
zation or alternative membership re- 
quirements would offer, ultimately, 
more freedom and greater opportunity 
for school and college cooperation. 
Here, again, is an area where both the 
Executive Committee and the Mem- 
bership Committee would welcome an 
expression of opinion by the entire 
Board. 

If this report has seemed laden with 
large issues, it is because we are deal- 
ing with large issues. This agency, the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
brought into existence over a half-cen- 
tury ago to deal with the problems of 
a small number of schools and a small 
number of colleges, having stuck 
steadily to its stated mission over the 
years of its existence, now finds that 
it is located firmly in the middle of 
one of the major problems confront- 
ing American education. We cannot 
turn our back on any of the questions 
that have been raised in the hope that 
they will go away, for they will not 
go away. We must deal with them, or 
we fail in our purpose. 


Scholarships: present trends toward future goals 


Financial aid and the national welfare 


BY RAYMOND F. HOWES 


Financial aid to college students has 
been a matter of general interest for 
some time, but only in the past three 
or four years has it become a matter 
of real national concern. The reason 
is clearly suggested in two recent state- 
ments, Dael Wolfle, perhaps the coun- 
try’s leading manpower expert, told a 
conference of the American Council 
on Education in March that the total 
number of young men and women 
entering the nation’s labor force each 
year is lower than the total demand 
for them, and that those among them 
who have been trained in institutions 
of higher education are also too few 
to fill the demand for their services. A 
special report by the Census Bureau 
dated late in February contains this 
supporting fact: “The number of per- 
sons of college age is now at its lowest 
point in 25 years.” 

In other words, the demonstrable 
demand for college graduates created 
by a rapidly expanding economy, by 
defense programs of the federal gov- 
ernment, and by the assumption of 
new international! obligations has for 
several years outstripped the supply; 
and indications are that unless some- 
thing drastic is done the situation will 
become worse rather than better. 

Early reactions to this situation were 
what one might expect. At a time when 
trained people for all activities were 
in short supply, various segments of 
the economy tried to get more than 
their share. Industry made a deter- 
mined drive to entice more than the 
normal proportion of students into 
engineering. The result was a decrease 
in the number entering science, and a 
consequent drive to remedy this con- 
dition. Then it became apparent that 
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the combined drives were drying up 
the source of teachers of mathematics 
and science. In the meantime, the still, 
small voices of less well-heeled seg- 
ments of society began to be heard. 
For example, an article in the January 
issue of the American Historical Re- 
view predicts a shortage even of his- 
tory teachers. 

It seems now to be rather generally 
recognized that the way to combat a 































Four perspectives 





The four papers which appear 
on pages 11-22 consider signifi- 
cant developments in the schol- 
arship field viewed from the 
perspectives of the nation, the 
state, the college, and the sponsor. 

Three of the papers, “Finan- 
cial aid and the national wel- 
fare” by Raymond H. Howes, 
“Developments in sponsored 
scholarships” by Wesley W. Wal- 
ton, and “College means and 
public mirages” by Rexford G. 
Moon, Jr., were presented on 
April 3 at the second annual 
meeting of the College Scholar- 
ship Service. The meeting was 
attended by the scholarship offi- 
cers of College Board member 
institutions and other colleges 
participating in the Css. 

The fourth paper, “A state- 
wide scholarship program” by 
Byron Doenges, was presented 
during the morning symposium 
of the spring meeting of the 
College Board the following day. 


shortage is not to shuffle people around 
from one shortage area to another but 
to increase the total supply. Since it is 
manifestly too late to augment the 
number of persons reaching college 
age in the next few years, the objective 
must be to bring a higher proportion 
of them into college and retain more 
of them to graduation. 

Greater financial support is not the 
only solution to this problem, as Elmer 
D. West has shown in “Background 
for a National Scholarship Policy,” 
published by the American Council on 
Education in March, Changes in fam- 
ily attitudes, improvement in high 
school counseling, early identification 
of gifted students, greater geographi- 
cal distribution of junior colleges, and 
other helpful proposals can be cited. 
The fact remains, however, that lack 
of adequate finances is one of the chief 
obstacles preventing large numbers of 
qualified high school graduates from 
continuing their education. Estimates 
range between 100,000 and 150,000 a 
year. 

There is a great deal of activity of 
various kinds by numerous agencies 
that will have a direct bearing on the 
solution of this national problem. My 
analysis will be brief and far from 
complete. 

First, there is activity in several 
states. New York and California are 
interesting examples, because New 
York State has a relatively low pro- 
portion of publicly supported institu- 
tions and California has a relatively 
high proportion. Yet both see the need 
for more scholarships. Other states are 
giving careful thought to the same 
need. 

Second, there has been a dramatic 
recent increase in activity by corpora- 
tions, assisted in some instances by 
foundations. The General Motors 
scholarship program and the National 
Merit scholarship program are out- 











standing examples. It is still to be 
determined, however, if they will make 
a substantial contribution to the basic 
problem—bringing into college stu- 
dents who would otherwise have been 
unable to go. Most of these national 
programs adhere, almost of necessity, 
to several basic principles, such as the 
following: 
= Free choice of college. 
= Selection of recipients on the basis 
of ability and achievement. 
« Determination of the size of the 
award in relation to financial need. 
These are all excellent principles in 
the abstract, but they have curious 
practical results when combined in 
actual operation. A program which 
offers the full cost of a college educa- 
tion at an institution of the student’s 
choice inevitably has the effect of mov- 
ing a considerable proportion of its 
recipients from local colleges, where 
they could have gone with their own 
resources, to other institutions of long 
tradition and high reputation far from 
home. I have seen statements which 
seem to deny this, but I have had 
enough personal experience with a 
similar program to know what such 
statements mean. I participated both 
in the planning and in the early opera- 
tion of the Naval rotc Program for 
regulars, which is essentially a liberal 
scholarship plan limited to 52 of our 
leading institutions. So far as I know, 
there has never been a year when the 
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Navy Department could not truthfully 
say that men accepted for this program 
included all the 52 institutions in their 
first choices. I remember quite clearly, 
however, that one year we had only 
one first choice for one university and 
nearly 300 for another. There are 
many disappointed young men in that 
program each year when final assign- 
ments are made to provide approx- 
imately equal inputs to all the 52 
NROTC units. However, like other stu- 
dents, they adjust quickly, and within 
a short time each one of them will tell 
you, with deep conviction, that his 
institution is the finest in the whole 
country. 


Gilding the lily 


The plain fact is that many of the 
privately supported national scholar- 
ship programs have the general effect 
of augmenting the scholarship re- 
sources of the institutions that already 
control the bulk of institutional schol- 
arship funds. Large proportions of the 
money spent go to placing the student 
in a high-cost institution of his choice, 
not to giving him an opportunity for 
higher education which he otherwise 
would not have had. I do not quarrel 
with the right of these agencies to use 
their money in this way. I merely say 
that they may make a relatively small 
contribution to the national problem, 
which is to place more qualified stu- 
dents in college. 

Third, there are several significant 
developments in the federal field, 
some negative and some positive. On 
the negative side, educational benefits 
for veterans under Public Law 550 
have been terminated for all men en- 
tering the armed forces after January 
31, 1955. That means that beginning 
about a year from now there will be 
men returning from military service 
with no federal aid in completing their 
education. Consequently, the end of 
the enormous veterans program is in 
sight. 

On the positive side, there is increas- 
ing awareness both in the Administra- 
tion and in the Congress of the serious 
need, in the national interest, for ad- 
ditional student aid. One measure, now 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, would amend the 
Internal Revenue law in such a way 
as to grant a 30 per cent income tax 





credit on amounts actually expended 
by the taxpayer for tuition and fees, 
on behalf of himself or someone else, 
in an institution of higher learning. 
This measure, proposed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and sup- 
ported by a large number of educa- 
tional and other organizations, would 
relieve the taxpayers to the extent of 
about 120 million dollars a year. It 
is believed that the measure would 
permit thousands of additional fam- 
ilies to send their children to college 
and at the same time permit the insti- 
tutions either to decrease their own 
expenditures for scholarships or to 
make scholarship aid more widely 
available to those in financial need. 


A Federal program 


Obviously such a measure would 
not assist families in the very lowest 
income brackets. For them some kind 
of supplementary scholarship program 
must be available. Many members of 
Congress believe that such a program 
should be financed by the federal gov- 
ernment, and have introduced a great 
variety of bills for this purpose. 
These proposed federal scholarship 
plans have, of course, the inherent 
problems of all national plans, such 
as I mentioned earlier. In addition— 
and I take this point also from my 
experience with the NROTC program— 
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there is the problem of allocating 
scholarships on a geographical basis. 
All the evidence indicates that if 
scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of a nation-wide achievement test, 
there will be concentration of awards 
in one or two regions. If a federal 
program can be devised which, with 
due regard to geographical distribu- 
tion, will seek out those financially 
unable to attend college and give them 
the full amounts actually needed to 
assure attendance at the institutions 
that will meet their academic needs 
but not necessarily their wildest aspira- 
tions, such a program should com- 
mand widespread support. 

I have saved for fourth, and last, 
discussion of the scholarship programs 
of the colleges and universities them- 
selves, which aggregate something over 
50 million dollars a year and constitute 
the largest body of student aid, except 
for veteran benefits, now available. It 
is my impression, although I have no 
specific facts to cite on this point, that 
the institutions themselves are grad- 
ually moving toward the use of schol- 
arships for the national welfare rather 
than for purely institutional purposes. 
Bidding for individual students be- 
cause of some real or fancied benefit 
that their attendance would bring to 
the college, regardless of financial 
status, seems to be going out of 
fashion. Continuation of this trend 
might well be the most important fac- 
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tor in solving the entire national prob- 
lem, particularly if the Tax Credit 
Plan is approved by Congress and 
releases a large proportion of present 
scholarship funds for possible awards 
to prospective students in the lowest 
income brackets. 

The basic point is that in these days, 
when the national welfare demands 
that every possible effort be made 
to offer the opportunity for a college 
education to every qualified student, 
each dollar devoted to scholarship 


purposes, by whatever agency—state, 
corporation, foundation, federal gov- 
ernment, individual donor, or educa- 
tional institution—either contributes or 
does not contribute to the solution of 
a critical national problem. I am sure 
all of us would agree that it is our 
responsibility, as individuals, to do 
what we can to make certain that stu- 
dent aid is increased in amount and 
that it is used, to an ever greater 
degree, in the interest of the American 
people as a whole. 


A state-wide scholarship testing program 


BY BYRON DOENGES 


State testing programs are not new or 
novel. As a matter of fact, in 1955, 29 
states could boast some sort of state- 
wide testing programs for high school 
students. Most state programs are de- 
signed to provide measurement data 
for high school principals and guid- 
ance counselors and are administered 
by state universities and state depart- 
ments of education. Only 10 states have 
programs designed for college admis- 
sion purposes—Alabama, Florida, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
and South Dakota.’ Four of these 
states—Indiana, Nebraska, New York, 
and South Dakota—use their testing 
programs to facilitate the awarding of 
scholarships. Test administrators in 
one state, Kansas, courageously state 
that one of the reasons for its testing 
program is to judge the efficiency of 
high schools.” 

Indiana, it seems to me, has a unique 
state testing program. It is unique be- 
cause four state-supported institu- 
tions, 23 private colleges and univer- 
sities, and the public school system 
share in the administration of the 
program and receive the results. I 
know of no other state in which such 
an extensive degree of cooperation has 


been developed. 


1David Segel, State Testing Programs and 
Services, June 1955—Circular 447 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Office of 
Education, 1955). 

* Ibid. 


Twenty years ago, scholarship chair- 
men of the four Indiana state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities—Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana University, 
and Purdue University—recognized the 
need for some sort of device to deter- 
mine winners for freshman scholar- 
ships. The state legislature had au- 
thorized each of the four institutions to 
grant 184 state scholarships annually, 
that is, two in each of the 92 counties 
in Indiana. Each of these state scholar- 
ships is valued at approximately 40 
dollars per semester, or approximately 
60 per cent of a student’s fees. With- 
out some system of evaluation, select- 
ing scholarship winners fairly would 
be impossible. There are as many as 
20 high schools located in some of 
our counties; in most, there are at 
least nine. In 1936 under the guidance 
of Professor Remmers of Purdue, the 
scholarship chairmen at the state-sup- 
ported colleges began administering 
an annual testing program designed to 
measure the scholastic aptitude and 
achievement of high school seniors 
seeking scholarships at their institu- 
tions. 

By 1951, the program had become 
such a useful device for the state col- 
leges and cooperating high schools 
that we decided not to continue to re- 
strict the results to the four state col- 
leges. There are 22 private four-year 
colleges in Indiana, all of which award 
scholarships to students from state 
high schools. We invited all the degree- 
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granting, four-year private colleges to 
participate, using the Committee on 
High School-College Cooperation as 
the agency of communication. This 
committee is an informal organization 
of Indiana public school superinten- 
dents, high school principals, and col- 
lege and university admission officers 
which was organized in 1948. In its 
effort to make the transition from 
high school to college casier for stu- 
dents, the group had devised a college 
handbook for the use of high school 
guidance counselors, standardized col- 
lege admission application forms, and 
scheduled college days in high schools. 
The degree of organization already 
developed by the Committee on High 
School-College Cooperation made ac- 
ceptance of a common testing program 
in 195] a rather simple matter. Sixteen 
of the 22 private degree-granting col- 
leges participated in the 1952-53 test- 
ing program and all of them in the 
1953-54 and 1954-55 programs. One 
junior college was added this year; 
another junior college will be added 
to the plan next year. The program 
tested approximately 1,500 students 
in 1936, approximately 6,000 in 1951, 
and 13,000 in 1955. 


Rotating responsibility 


The four state colleges have con- 
tinued to be responsible for admin- 
istration. A rotating arrangement with 
one college responsible for administra- 
tion of the scholarship testing program 
each year has been followed ever since 
1936. The state college responsible for 
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administration takes care of advance 
publicity and handles all mailings, 
scoring, tabulating, and reporting of 
results. In other words, each scholar- 
ship officer of the four state-supported 
colleges has an additional responsi- 
bility every four years, namely, the 
job of administering the Scholarship 
Testing Program of Indiana Colleges 
and Universities. 

Each year, at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, every high school senior in the 
state of Indiana and his parents, high 
school principals, and teachers begin 
receiving information regarding the 
annual test. To be sure, the testing pro- 
gram has become a virtual institution 
and the average high school senior is 
fully aware of its existence long be- 
fore he and his parents read about it 
in the local newspapers, hear about it 
on the radio, and see it advertised on 
high school bulletin boards. The col- 
lege responsible for administration 
sends out press releases as well as post- 
ers and leaflets describing the plan. 
We think it is important for parents 
of college-bound high school seniors, 
as well as the seniors themselves, to 





know about the program and the op- 
portunities it makes available. 

Publicity is geared to influence all 
students who plan to go to college or 
who should go to college, and to influ- 
ence their parents as well. The pro- 
gram is a voluntary one—the scholar- 
ship officer at the state college admin- 
istering the testing program that year 
recommends to high school principals 
that potential college students be en- 
couraged but not required to take the 
test. 

High school principals order from 
the program chairman the estimated 
numbers of tests they need and enclose 
payment with their orders. The test 
charge this year was 50 cents per stu- 


dent, an amount sufficient to cover the 
cost of the test booklets. In some high 
schools each student pays his own fee, 
but in most the school pays for the cost 
of the testing from student activity 
funds. The testing date this year was 
December 9, 1955, and principals were 
asked to send in their orders by the 
first week in November. 

Meanwhile, during the fall, most of 
the participating colleges send book- 
lets describing their scholarship and 
educational opportunities to all high 
school principals in the state for dis- 
tribution to students. Although the col- 
leges make a considerable effort to in- 
form students about their programs, 
we realize that it is still very difficult 
for the high school counselor to advise 
students properly on the important 
decision which participating Indiana 
colleges require—namely, that each stu- 
dent indicate on his scholarship test 
registration form at the time of the 
examination his first-choice college. By 
common agreement, the student’s regis- 
tration form goes only to the first- 
choice college indicated. No other col- 
lege in Indiana will consider a student 
for a scholarship unless his registra- 
tion form is released by the original 
first-choice college. Although applica- 
tion for scholarship to more than one 
college in Indiana is specifically pre- 
vented by this procedure, the student 
may apply for admission to more than 
one college. Indiana colleges are con- 
vinced that a student should choose a 
college without the inducement of a 
scholarship. Also, none of the colleges 
wants to tie up its scholarship funds 
for applicants who will never enroll. 
However, we are aware that unless a 
student has done some serious think- 
ing about his college choice before the 
fall of his senior year, it is very late 
for a counselor to start preparing him 
then for this important decision. 


Administering the test 


Students take the test on the testing 
day at several hundred centers through- 
out the state at which we naturally 
endeavor to insure the best possible 
examination conditions. Approximate- 
ly half our high schools utilize their 
own facilities for testing their stu- 
dents; the other half, mainly small 
high schools, send their seniors to test- 
ing centers at county seats, larger high 


schools, or nearby colleges. The per- 
son in charge of each testing center 
receives all testing materials for sen- 
iors from all the high schools assigned 
to that center. The use of testing cen- 
ters lessens the mailing burden; also, 
it tends to equalize testing conditions. 
After the test the chief proctor, 
whether he be the high school prin- 
cipal proctoring his own students or 
a high school principal proctoring the 
testing of high school seniors from a 
dozen high schools, is required to sub- 
mit a statement signed by him and his 
assistant proctors which certifies that 
the test was administered at a satisfac- 
tory place and within the time limits 
specified. 

About a week before the date of the 
testing the scholarship testing program 
chairman sends to all chief proctors 
sealed packages containing the exact 
number of test booklets, answer sheets, 
electrographic pencils, registration 
forms, and several copies of complete 
test directions. Directions, of course, 
prescribe that the seal on the test book- 
lets may not be opened until the time 
specified on the testing day. In other 
words, we do everything possible to 
maintain security. The chief proctor 
is directed to send all testing materials 
back to the testing headquarters as 
soon as possible after the test has been 
administered. 


13,000 candidates 


Seven hundred and fifteen high schools 
and 13,000 high school seniors, or 95 
per cent of the high schools and 35 
per cent of the high school seniors in 
the state, participated in the test ad- 
ministered last December 9. All of 
these students were tested between 
8:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. on the test- 
ing day at 392 separate locations. 
Approximately 9,500 of these 13,000 
students will be enrolled in the fresh- 
man classes of the 27 participating 
Indiana colleges next September, and 
about 2,000 of them will have won 
scholarships at these institutions. De- 
cisions regarding scholarships will 
have been made largely on the basis 
of scores earned on the scholarship 
test. And while the program is designed 
especially for scholarship selection, 
some of the private colleges also use 
the test scores for admission purposes. 


This year’s tests included the School 
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and College Ability Tests and the Co- 
operative General Achievement Tests 
in social studies and natural science of 
the Educational Testing Service. Last 
year and the year before we used the 
Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination—Form 22, and a special 
state scholarship test developed by the 
Purdue University Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference. In 1952, the first 
year of our expanded venture, we used 
the Ohio General Scholarship Test for 
High School Seniors of that state’s 
department of education. 


Reporting test results 


Scores on the tests expressed in In- 
diana percentiles are reported directly 
to high school principals within 10 
weeks after the test administration and 
about at the same time the colleges 
receive their score reports. Principals 
may at their discretion and practically 
always do report scores to their stu- 
dents. Shortly after a student learns of 
his scores, he receives a letter from 
his first-choice college advising him 
whether or not to apply for admission 
and whether or not it would be worth 
his while to apply for a scholarship as 
well, 

Although the individual colleges all 
conform to the standard testing pro- 
gram provisions, each college sets its 
own scholarship selection criteria and 
procedures. Most colleges require a 
minimum score for scholarship appli- 
cants. For example, Indiana University 
invites all students who exceed a total 
percentile score of 70 or who achieve 
a percentile score of 90 or higher on 
an individual test to apply for scholar- 
ships. All others are sent form letters 
explaining our scholarship policies and 
advising them that they might be eli- 
gible to apply for certain noncom- 
petitive scholarships governed not so 
much by high test scores as by special 
qualifications. These include scholar- 
ships for children of disabled veterans, 
for high school valedictorians and 
salutatorians, and for residents of cer- 
tain counties. We are also careful not 
to discourage young people who may 
be qualified for help because they pos- 
sess such skills not ordinarily discov- 
ered through testing as the ability to 
make acceptable noises through a tuba 
or to move forward on a football field 
with a deceptive lateral motion. This 


year, 3,000 Indiana high school sen- 
iors checked Indiana University as 
their first-choice college; of them, 850 
were invited to apply for scholarships 
and approximately 500 will receive 
scholarship awards. 

By agreement, all colleges announce 
their scholarship awards- on about 
May 1. This allows students who are 
not invited to apply for scholarships at 
colleges specified by them as their first 
choice in December until about April 1 
to request a change of college choice 
and win a scholarship from a new 
first-choice college. 

Each college, public and private, re- 
ceives a list of the names and scores 
of all students selecting that college as 
their first choice. The names are pre- 
sented in three listings, the first al- 
phabetical, the second by high school, 
and the third by rank on the test. In 
addition, a master alphabetical list of 
all tested students and their scores is 
provided each college. 

Each college pays for the admin- 
istrative costs of the program on the 
basis of the proportion of Indiana 
residents in its current freshman class 
to the total Indiana residents in the 
freshman classes of all the partici- 
pating colleges. Total administrative 
costs for the program have approx- 





imated 2,000 dollars per year; this 
figure does not include certain hidden 
costs absorbed by the scholarship 
office of the responsible state college. 
Only two of our private colleges pay 
over 50 dollars a year for this service; 
most pay less than 20 dollars a year. 
The program chairman for any one 
year is responsible for only the admin- 
istration of the scholarship testing 
program. All policy decisions are made 
by the advisory committee, composed 
of the chief scholarship officers at each 








of the four state-supported colleges, 
six scholarship officers from private 
colleges, and three public school rep- 
resentatives—a high school principal, 
a city superintendent, and a county 
superintendent, each appointed by his 
respective association. The chairman 
of the Committee on High School-Col- 
lege Cooperation serves ex-officio. The 
terms of office for the private college 
and the public school representatives 
are staggered in order to preserve con- 
tinuity on the advisory committee. 
Also, committee membership is ro- 
tated so that every private college in 
the program is represented on it at 
least once every four years. Each col- 
lege, public or private, has an equal 
voice in advisory committee decisions. 
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Expert technical advice is supplied 
to the advisory committee by a group 
of testing experts from the various co- 
operating colleges. This group is 
known as the Committee on Scholar- 
ship Tests (cost). The membership 
of cost is permanent and it elects its 
own chairman from its membership. 
Cost investigates results of past exam- 
inations and makes recommendations 
concerning the tests to be used each 
year. 





Benefits and shortcomings 


As can be seen in my preceding 
discussion of its origin, operation, and 
organization, the Scholarship Testing 
Program of Indiana Colleges and Uni- 
versities has several important func- 
tions. It provides a device for identi- 
fying young men and women in In- 
diana high school senior classes who 
should be encouraged to go to college 
and it enables participating colleges 
to grant scholarships to those among 
them who need financial aid. It sup- 
plies administrative machinery for 
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throttling the wasteful and inefficient 
practice of multiple applications for 
scholarships. It furnishes very useful 
information to all participants, for 
scholarship test results are helpful to 
school guidance people as well as to 
college scholarship committees. Final- 
ly, its essentially cooperative nature 
and its limitation to institutions within 
the state insure an appreciation of 
the problems of other schools and 
colleges by participants that would be 
lost should the program’s administra- 
tion be conducted from a more remote 
headquarters. 

At the same time, there are certain 
problems which cannot be solved un- 
der our present arrangements. College 
scholarship chairmen need but fre- 
quently do not have comparable test 
scores for the many out-of-state stu- 
dents who wish to apply for scholar- 
ships at Indiana colleges. Also, we be- 
lieve that the fall of the senior year is 
too late for the identification of talented 
youngsters. Our present timing does 
not give the student sufficient time to 
make a wise decision regarding his or 
her choice of college, nor does it give 
the college sufficient time to inform 
students adequately of educational and 
scholarship opportunities. Moreover, 
because of the voluntary nature of the 
scholarship testing program, we are 
unable to reach many young people 
with ability who are not sufficiently 
motivated to attend college—seniors 
who might have had that motivation 
during their freshman and sophomore 
high school years. Also, many prin- 
cipals duplicate their efforts needless- 
ly since they must supervise a number 
of different scholarship tests for sen- 
iors each year for various agencies 
seeking candidates for scholarships. | 
believe that one testing program could 
do the job for all and that the Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test of the College 
Board, to be introduced in 1956-57, 
is a step in the right direction (see 
page 1). 

Personally, I am very much in favor 
of a nation-wide testing program for 
high school seniors that utilizes the fa- 
cilities of national organizations but 
retains the advantages of regional ad- 
ministration. Furthermore, I believe 
that a nation-wide test for high school 
sophomores, or some other device for 
early identification of talented young- 
sters, should also be introduced for 


regional administration. Through such 
a test potential college students might 
receive throughout their last two high 
school years additional help and guid- 
ance not only from secondary school 
teachers and administrators but from 
college people as well. We all recog- 
nize the great burdens placed on the 
nation’s public high schools to educate 
all children irrespective of ability. 
Under such an early identification 
program the colleges could help the 
high schools in the important task of 
sufficiently challenging the young able 
student. Colleges could help do this 
by providing reading lists, science 
journals, and special guidance to 
youngsters with specific interests, in 
addition to supplying them with infor- 
mation on college offerings, require- 
ments, and scholarships two years 
before they are to arrive on college 
campuses, Parents especially would 
welcome this early information. 


Earlier testing desirable 


Between the end of the sophomore 
year and the beginning of senior year, 
high school youngsters are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the influences that 
tend to keep them from seriously con- 
sidering college. Lack of motivation is 
a real problem. That many intelligent 
individuals are lost to the colleges each 
year—200,000, according to one re- 
cent estimate’—is due as much to 
inadequate academic stimulation as to 
the well-stimulated desire to drive 
around in new cars and the conse- 
quent need to earn enough money to 
do so. 

It is obviously important for the 
high school student to start thinking 
about his college choice earlier than 
his senior year and even earlier than 
his junior year. I think it is equally 
important that his thinking be guided 
not only by his educational objectives 
but by his actual ability as demon- 
strated on a nation-wide test admin- 
istered early in his sophomore year. 
Such a test would serve as a valuable 
supplement to a national testing pro- 
gram regionally administered early in 
the senior year. And it seems to me 
that an excellent nation-wide sopho- 
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more test of this kind could be insti- 
tuted within the framework of existing 
and future state and regional testing 
programs in cooperation with such 
educational service organizations as 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Professor A. Harry Passow of Colum- 
bia University has aptly expressed the 


importance of introducing such a pro- 
gram of early testing for early iden- 
tification and guidance of the gifted: 
“To find and nurture talented youth 
is essential to the welfare of the 
country as well as to the self-fulfill- 
ment of the individual. Where talent 
is not developed or is misused, both 
society and the individual suffer.” 


College means and public mirages 


BY REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 


The scholarship-thirsty public, con- 
scientiously prospecting for a solution 
to the financing of a college education, 
is each year treated at the height of 
the prospecting season to a vision or 
two of some beautiful and bountiful 
waterholes where the thirst of candi- 
dates and parents will certainly be 
quenched. As soon as the delirium 
passes, they realize that they have been 
the victims of a mirage. 

This mirage takes various forms. 
About two weeks ago, for example, a 
nationally syndicated newspaper col- 
umn intimated that 17,000 scholar- 
ships were going to go begging this 
year unless eager prospectors did some- 
thing to uncover them in a hurry. The 
columnist offered a ready solution— 
write to the College Board for more 
information—and as a result our fan 
mail is rapidly approaching the fic- 
titious number of supposedly un- 
awarded scholarships. Unfortunately, 
this is not the only recent reference 
to an illusive oasis. Feingold! has said 
that there are 20,000 scholarships un- 
awarded each year; the April Parents 
Magazine doesn’t give any number but 
says that the amount of money un- 
awarded exceeds five million dollars. 
Every writer has a favorite figure to 
suit his particular purpose, which is 
more often than not, to make a popular 
article more exciting, to sell one or 
more handbooks (a new kind of treas- 
ure map) at profit-making prices, or 
to push the sale of a new booklet on 
how to pass scholarship tests. 


*S. Norman Feingold, Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans, Vol. III (Cambridge: 
Bellman Publishing Co., 1955), p. 13. 
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Are there, as of 1956, any un- 
awarded scholarship funds? There 
may be, but most assuredly their num- 
ber is exceedingly small and is steadily 
decreasing each year. Any search for 
them as proposed by these “popular” 
writers would most likely prove overly 
arduous and unproductive. 

The origin of what is now one of 
the sturdiest scholarship clichés can 
be attributed to Bulletin 16, “Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Available at 
Institutions of Higher Education,” 
published by the United States Office 
of Education in 1951. Covering the 
year 1949-50 the bulletin revealed that 
during this period there were large 
sums of money supposedly restricted 
for scholarships that had not been ex- 
pended by our colleges. Why this was 
observed in 1949-50 and is at best a 
mirage in 1956 is perhaps all to obvi- 
ous. During the immediate postwar 
period the great majority of college 
students were on the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and therefore had little, if any, 
need for scholarship funds. Income 
from endowed funds was allowed to 
accumulate during the period from 
1946 to 1950, and in some cases the 
accumulation was sizable. Thus, a sur- 
vey made at the end of this period 
would indicate some startling figures. 
Actually, the report’s author, Miss Wil- 
kins, in pointing out what appeared 
to be available but unawarded funds, 
recommended that considerable cau- 
tion be used in interpreting her find- 
ings. “There is no basis,” she said, 
“for concluding that these data indi- 
cate net amounts of money which were 
actually usable as aid during the aca- 
demic year 1949-50.” Even in the face 





of this caution, the writers of popular 
articles persist in dramatizing this 
point. ‘ 

In 1950, the picture changed. En- 
rollments were falling and new stu- 
dents now came from the secondary 
schools, sometimes in disappointing 
numbers, not from the armed services 
in great numbers complete with tui- 
tion, room, and board “scholarships.” 
Quickly the surpluses were depleted. 

Who have been the victims of this 
mirage? The two most obvious suffer- 
ers are the colleges and the candidates. 
The chances are good that this spring 
almost every college financial aid 
director has seen a number of requests 
for financial aid accompanied by 
statements from parents to the effect 
that “we really don’t need any help, 
but we heard that colleges have trouble 
giving away all of their scholarship 
money, so we thought we would apply.” 
If this offspring combines certain at- 
tractive qualities, he may well be 
granted a small award of 100 or 200 
dollars, which not only strengthens the 
“surplus” mirage in the eyes of the 
parents and their equally affluent 
friends, but further complicates the 
life of the scholarship officer and very 
likely, if there are enough such awards, 
deprives a couple of needy aspirants 
of a college education. 

What of the candidates? There are 
some very disappointed and frus- 
trated boys and girls throughout the 
country each year, according to many 
letters we have received. These can- 
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didates, having been aided and abet- 
ted by secondary school counselors, or 
unthoughtful or misinformed writers, 
have to change their college plans quite 
drastically around the first of May 
because they find that in reality the 
tales of gold spun in the guidance 
office or in the local papers or in the 
“how-to-do-it” books, have no basis 
in fact. There is one good element, 
however, in this essentially misleading 
situation: some qualified candidates 
who might not otherwise give it a 
thought may be encouraged to apply 
to college. The amount of good done, 
though, is probably disproportionate 
to the harm perpetrated in the name 
of educational guidance. 


Candidates and colleges suffer 


There is one way in which both can- 
didates and colleges have suffered 
jointly as a result of the mirage. It is 
impossible to estimate the number of 
states, corporations, or friends and 
alumni of colleges who have been dis- 
suaded from giving either directly to 
institutions for scholarship purposes 
or, in the case of the two former 
groups, actually entering into the field 
with programs of their own, because 
of the wide publicity given to these 
nonexistent unawarded scholarships. 
The sooner this myth is relegated to 
a place in the rapidly growing history 
of scholarships and financial aid, the 
healthier will be the situation for all. 

The fact that our colleges and uni- 
versities have already overextended 
their financial aid programs makes 
these tales of unawarded aid appear 
rather ridiculous. A study in 1953? 
of 25 eastern colleges with enrollments 
under 3,500 students disclosed that 
there were only three colleges where 
more than 60 per cent of the aid 
awarded in 1952-53 came from en- 
dowed scholarship funds. One insti- 
tution reported a scholarship expend- 
iture of more than 74,728 dollars for 
that year, with only 685 dollars (or 
two-tenths of 1 per cent) coming from 
endowed scholarship funds. In the face 
of this kind of overextension, reports 
of unawarded aid are very unfair and 
harmful since overextension has many 
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unfortunate aspects affecting all phases 
of the college community—plant main- 
tenance, faculty salaries, instructional 
equipment, etc. Perhaps this is some- 
thing colleges will have to live with for 
at least a little while longer. Happily, 
the situation has one saving grace: the 
techniques and services are now at 
hand that make it possible to practice 
overextension with considerable wis- 
dom and frugality. 

Two years ago this spring many 
scholarship officers were faced with 
what was then an all-too-familiar 
dilemma: it was again time to make 
decisions on the awarding of financial 
aid funds to entering students. The 
information on which awards would 
be based was probably quite inade- 
quate, but it did not seem possible for 
the individual college to ask parents 
for the kinds of information that would 
make the awards more meaningful and 
realistic. In addition, with or without 
more complete information, there was 
no accepted standard of evaluation 
among colleges with the result that 
awards were being made, at best, in 
the prevailing spirit of competition 
and with a deep suspicion that similar 
actions were being taken by others. 

The reception given the College 
Scholarship Service indicated that the 
colleges were cognizant of the situa- 
tion and anxious to reach an early (if 
not complete) solution before they 
were seriously weakened by their own 
generosity. The css promised at least 
a partial solution for the dilemma 
through (1) the centralized collection 
of much-needed information provided 
by the Parents’ Confidential Statement, 
(2) a suggested method of inter- 
preting this new information which 
was explained in the Computation 
Manual and supplemented this year by 
an actual centralized evaluative service, 
(3) a Consolidated Report to facilitate 
the exchange of information among 
colleges on their actual financial aid 
practices where common candidates 
were involved, and (4) the opportunity 
to participate in research concerning 
the financial aid practices of colleges 
and the characteristics and behavior 
of scholarship candidates. 

Information we have received in- 
dicates that the Service has had a 
strengthening effect on the financial 
aid activities of its participating col- 
leges. The moral support afforded by 


this cooperative venture of a relatively 
small number of institutions has prob- 
ably also encouraged a large number 
of other colleges to effect changes in 
their policies and practice. The activ- 
ities of the College Board on behalf 
of its member colleges, until the intro- 
duction of the css, were primarily of 





benefit to independent institutions con- 
cerned with the problems of selective 
admissions but there are growing in- 
dications that the Board’s examination 
program may be introduced into pub- 
lic institutions as well. The concerns 
confronting the introduction of a se- 
lective admission program do not, 
however, apply with the same force in 
matters of scholarships and financial 
aid, for when there is money to be 
given away—whether it be from pub- 
lic or private funds—all colleges have 
the same concerns. As an example, the 
dean of an eastern state university 
wrote me recently that “all we want 
to be sure of is that we are included 
in the printed list of participating 
members next time the list is issued.” 
It seems likely that within a very short 
time the Service will include in its 
participating group as many public as 
independent institutions and that the 
number of participating colleges will 
make the present 130 seem small by 
comparison. 

What changes in institutional prac- 
tices, both between institutions and 
within institutions, are likely to ac- 
company this growth of the Service? 
I have said “accompany” and not “re- 
sult from” because I believe that the 
Css is more a product of the times than 
in any way a maker of the times. 

In the area of cooperative practices 
between institutions, a most likely and 
significant development will probably 
be a sizable increase in the amount 
of advance consultation that will be 


carried on between colleges before 
awards are made to candidates. The 
Consolidated Report, issued this year 
for the first time, is an interesting 
document for recapitulation, revealing 
for each institution (for many, for the 
first time) the extent to which advance 
consultation and agreement might be 
possible and with which colleges it 
might be desirable. The goal of ad- 
vance consultation is candidate-ori- 
ented, for its result, more often than 
not, is to make it possible for the can- 
didate to select his college primarily 
on educational and personal grounds, 
rather than on financial (or scholar- 
ship) grounds alone. To this end, css 
will next year be able to provide any 
college or group of colleges with lists 
of candidates they have in common 
at any time of the year with only a 
very short notification period required. 


The professional approach 


Changes within institutions are like- 
ly to occur. The number of “profes- 
sional” scholarship officers and 
separate financial aid offices is increas- 
ing. Considering the amounts of money 
now being spent by even the smallest 
colleges on scholarships and other aids, 
it seems unwise to continue this activ- 
ity as just a sideline duty of one of 
the staff or faculty. Coordination with- 
in aid programs and between the aid 
and admissions programs is improving 
at a measurable rate but considerable 
improvement in some is probably still 
possible. An aid program, to be well 
coordinated, should include control 
over the awarding of aid to all the 
students in the college if each student’s 
needs are to be adequately and fairly 
met during his four years in college. 
A number of college officers, in re- 
sponding to our questionnaire on 
plans for a Scholarship Handbook said 
that they had no idea of the extent to 
which their aid program functioned 
beyond the freshman year, in terms 
of the numbers of students aided and 
the types of aid they received. It was 
not unusual for them to add, though, 
that this was a deficiency they hoped 
to correct shortly. 

It appears that there will be more 
diversity in the types of aid held by 
each individual student, an approach 
requiring the continual attention of 
one person familiar with all aspects of 
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each individual case. Loans are being 
used more extensively and at some 
colleges are offered in the freshman 
year. More and more, students are be- 
ing required to carry a certain pro- 
portion of their assistance in the form 
of jobs and/or loans, the proportion 
required varying according to the 
length of time the student has been in 
college with a greater proportion of 
these types being held in the upper- 
class years. 


Parents need information 


It is certain that the methods by 
which parents finance higher educa- 
tion for their children have undergone 
considerable change just in the last 
15 years. The time when colleges 
simply stated their costs and parents 
made whatever arrangements they 
could do to meet them has passed. Now 
colleges are taking a very active part 
in helping parents meet these costs, 
but the extent to which the parents 
can expect help is not often clear to 
them. As financial aid becomes more 
and more an honest-to-goodness “help- 
ing hand” program and thus more pre- 
dictable in its application, parents will 
need more information in order to be 
psychologically and financially pre- 
pared to meet the expenses of a col- 
lege education for their children. It is 
in anticipation of this day (which 
seems to be just around the corner) 
that the College Board is considering 
publication of a scholarship hand- 
book. To some college officers this 
handbook appears to present difficul- 
ties. In certain cases the information 
requested is not at present available; 
in others, there is a question of the 
desirability of presenting all of the 
information recommended by a spe- 
cial committee as the minimum amount 
needed by the candidate and his par- 
ents to relate aid programs to their 
own circumstances, To some extent, 
the first difficulty will be overcome as 
colleges better understand their own 
practices, which may be considered 
one of the desirable results of the 
Handbook preparation. It is hoped 
that the second difficulty can also be 
worked out, for probably only by a 
careful presentation of actual institu- 
tional practices will the colleges, work- 
ing together, be able to help the pub- 
lic understand that scholarships and 


other aids are administered according 
to a particular philosophy. This will 
do much to counteract the notion that 
there is a scholarship waiting for 
everyone regardless of his need for 
assistance, his previous academic 
achievements, or his future promise. 
I have alluded to the change that 
has taken place in the way parents 
finance the education of their children 
as a result of the enlargement of in- 
stitutional aid programs. The time is 
probably not too far off when a more 
fundamental change will occur in the 
financing of institutions and, because 
this likely change is so closely related 
to the financing of candidates, the two 
problems cannot be separated. The 
tuition figure at most institutions is 
set at the highest amount the college 
feels it can ask the parents to pay. 
There are many parents, however, who 
are able to pay considerably more than 
this figure. A 75 or 100 per cent in- 
crease in tuition fees would mean that 
a greater proportion of the current 
candidate group would have to be 
screened for their “ability to pay,” 
but the added income from such an 
increase might more than compensate 
for the resulting greater demands for 
assistance. Most private institutions, 
in any case, provide every student on 
their campus with a rather sizable hid- 
den scholarship from general endow- 
ment, and this is provided for many 
who may be able to pay the full cost 
of their education. The change to which 
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I refer may be the establishment of 
the tuition figure at the point where it 
actually covers the cost of education, 
exclusive of room and board consider- 
ations. A parent not able to pay the 
“cost of education” tuition figure 
would then submit a financial state- 
ment and have his bill adjusted to the 
point of his “ability to pay.” This 








scheme might be called, for want of 
a better name, a 100 per cent scholar- 
ship program. However, preliminary 
to any attempt to increase tuition ex- 
penses to the point of actual educa- 
tional costs, each institution should 
probably conduct for itself a “parents’ 
financial potential” survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of such a move. 


Ability to pay surveyed 


To give some idea of how a “parents’ 
financial potential” survey might be 
conducted and some of the results 
that might be expected, let me cite 
a study we did last fall with the 
cooperation of a small upstate New 
York college. All students in the col- 
lege were asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire indicating, among other 
things, their estimate of the family’s 
income level. The source of the in- 
formation may make it suspect, but 
since the reported distribution some- 
what resembled the national income 
distribution and the data confirmed 
what the institution’s officials had long 
guessed to be true, our fears on this 
score were allayed. After making cer- 
tain valid assumptions, it was a simple 
matter to use the Css computation pro- 
cedure to estimate the total financial 
strength of the parents of this group of 
students and, from this information, 
to determine to what extent the parents 
could, without jeopardizing their finan- 
cial position, pay more for the edu- 
cation of their children, than they do 
at present. 

The present tuition of the college 
averages about $825 but, income-wise, 
it was producing an average tuition 
of only $450 with financial aids to a 
very large extent accounting for the 
difference. From an analysis of the 
income data, we found that at the point 
where the parents’ income was between 
$10,000 and $11,000 there was ability 
to pay in excess of the present total 
cost, room and board included. The 
“excess” at this point was only a 
modest $50, it is true, but when mul- 
tiplied by the 53 families in this range, 
it represented $2,600 of new income. 
Following this procedure with every 
$1,000 income range above $10,000 
it was found that, by the time the 
$16,000 level was reached, there was 
sufficient strength to pay $1,200 more 
than the present tuition charge. We 
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stopped there, feeling that a $2,000 
tuition charge came close to repre- 
senting the actual cost of education at 
this college. In this way we were able 
to demonstrate that $130,000 addi- 
tional income could be realized if the 
tuition was $2,000 and the parents 
with incomes under $10,000 continued 
to contribute as much for the educa- 
tion of their children as at present 
(they might, of course, pay more) and 
the parents with incomes above 
$10,000 paid more in keeping with 
their ability to do so. 

Dean Sanders, of Pomona College, 
in his address to the College Board 
two years ago, indicated that his ex- 


perience suggested that although the 
ability of the American public to pay 
for a college education had taken a 
decided turn for the better in the last 
few years, the desire or willingness to 
do so was on the decline. In the face 
of this attitude the emergence of the 
css was aptly timed, but the Service 
will not be able to effect a positive 
change in the public’s attitude. Only 
the colleges through their own prac- 
tices will be able to do this. Much of 
the burden will fall on the already 
heavily laden shoulders of the finan- 
cial aid officer. The fact of the matter 
is that the very impetus to change 
must come from him. 


Developments in sponsored scholarships 


BY WESLEY W. WALTON 


Over the past three years I have 
watched with fascination the growth 
and development of an idea—the spon- 
sored scholarship—and have had the 
privilege of observing this idea take on 
a significance far beyond the expecta- 
tion of even the most optimistic crystal 
ball gazer of just a few years ago. As 
recently as 1952, the idea was receiv- 
ing only superficial attention from ed- 
ucators, though businessmen had al- 
ready seen its merit. It was considered 
by educators to be a concept with 
promise but a rather mediocre return 
for the effort spent in its development. 
It was viewed by businessmen as an 
opportunity for good public, indus- 
trial, and community relations, as a 
means for demonstrating a keen in- 
terest in the families of employees, and 
as an exercise of corporate citizenship 
responsibility. 

During the years since 1952, we all 
have had within view evidence that the 
sponsorship of scholarships in itself is 
a trend which is gaining momentum. 
The scholarship-donor route of educa- 
tional philanthropy is an increasingly 
popular way toward corporate aid to 
higher education. It seems more ap- 
parent now than ever before that a 
great deal of personal satisfaction de- 
rives from the sponsored scholarship 
activity for each executive within the 
corporate structures fortunate enough 





to be an active party in sponsoring 
brilliant, worthy, and deserving young- 
sters into and through college. 
Corporations recently have come to 
the fore in a big way in aiding the 
higher educational enterprise and 
those educated within it. Federal tax 
policy encourages them to do so. Court 
decisions have given them confidence 
that these are good kinds of philan- 
thropy and the President has actively 
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encouraged financial aid to higher ed- 
ucation from the American business 
and industrial community. Nationally 
influential agencies are actively at 
work furnishing accurate and timely 
information about the financial plight 
of institutions of higher learning, 
about the needs for college-educated 
men and women, about the necessity of 
scholarship aid for those who without 
it will be lost to college education, and 
about the good in terms of manpower 
the business community realizes from 
the colleges and universities at no ex- 
pense to itself. 

Sponsored scholarships are a vital 
part of this picture. Within this gen- 
eral framework, Armco Steel, General 
Motors, Jones & Laughlin Steel, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Sears-Roebuck, Union 
Carbon & Carbide, and many others 
have inaugurated large-scale scholar- 
ship grants over the past two or three 
years. By and large the newly estab- 
lished programs—and many of the old- 
er ones—are financially as solid as a 
rock, Typically, funds needed to: meet 
assumed scholarship obligations are 
contributed on a systematic basis by 
the corporation into a foundation es- 
tablished by that corporation for the 
purpose of funding its philanthropy. 
The effect is to establish funds suffi- 
ciently large so that variations in the 
economic vigor of the company will 
have no detrimental influence on the 
continued performance of the philan- 
thropy during deflated periods. 

The sponsored scholarship activity, 
however, extends quite a bit beyond 
the corporation and dependent foun- 
dation types of donor. Many scholar- 
ships are newly sponsored and sup- 
ported by other noncollegiate groups, 
including independent foundations, 
civic and service organizations, labor 
unions, religious groups, and govern- 
mental agencies. The New York State 
Council, Knights of Columbus, this 
year quadrupled the size of its scholar- 
ship activity. A large national pro- 
gram was initiated last fall by the 
Board of Higher Education of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. The California State Scholar- 
ship Commission is just at this time 
drawing its annual state-wide scholar- 
ship competion to the point of award- 
ing the first California State Scholar- 
ships. Significant increases in the num- 
ber of available scholarships and im- 
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provements in the arrangements for 
setting stipends are now before the 
New York State Legislature in the 
form of proposed statutory revisions. 
Many other groups spread throughout 
all the categories noted above are con- 
ducting planning and developmental 
studies of their own, and as they are 
concluded new scholarship programs 
may be anticipated. 

Let us take a stroboscopic look at 
these developments and where they 
seem to be leading us. What issues 
are there on the scholorama scene? 
Has the “silent search” really got an 
edge on the “scholarship contest”? 
What needs are there for inter-col- 
legiate coordination in this multi- 
collegiate movement? What are the 
means for industry-education cooper- 
ation in these ventures in which both 
parties—the colleges and the companies 
—are on the receiving and sending ends 
of a beneficent circuit of educational 
philanthropy with dollars going in one 
direction and trained college gradu- 
ates going in the other? How may 
closer school-to-college articulation 
minimize problems in_ identifying 
scholars for sponsorship, and maxi- 
mize the success of getting as many of 
them as possible set for college? How 
may sponsored scholarship programs 
aid in effecting closer school-college 
articulation for the benefit of all 
concerned? 

These questions are suggestive of 
the trend lines I see in the future for 
sponsored scholarships. Unfortunate- 
ly, adequate answers are not now avail- 
able. They will need to be sought as 
pragmatic solutions to problems of 
scholarship program administration 
and as the results of methodical follow- 
up research. The latter may confirm, 
revise, or turn completely topsy-turvy 
the practical solutions utilized in the 
interim. 


Early identification likely 


Until recently very few scholarship 
programs conducted their testing be- 
fore spring of the senior year in sec- 
ondary school. March and May Col- 
lege Board test dates were typical in 
1954. This year December and Janu- 
ary test dates have been the general 
rule. Next year a preliminary examina- 
tion will be offered in October as the 
first stage of selection in a number of 


scholarship programs country-wide. 
Second stage testing will not be later 
than February. Within the néxt several 
years the majority of youngsters of 
high ability seeking financial aid to go 
to college probably will expose their 
mental abilities to measurement while 





still high school juniors, perhaps even 
earlier than that. Some educators now 
talk of identifying the talented for col- 
lege at the ninth grade level. 

The benefits of early identification 
provide sound argument for striving 
toward that end. Many of those lost to 
college are victims of high school 
course-misfitting. Were those of college 
ability recognized and known to their 
teachers early in their high school ca- 
reers, they then could be guided into 
the academic channel of college prep- 
aration, motivated to consider college 
during an extended formative period, 
and aided at the appropriate time 
through financial assistance provided 
by scholarship donors. For the schol- 
arship officer and college scholarship 
committees this trend is going to mean 
early decisions on sponsored scholars. 


A unified testing program 


The numerous and diverse competi- 
tions and contests conducted in the sec- 
ondary schools for purposes of award- 
ing locally, regionally, and nationally 
sponsored scholarships; of bestowing 
honors, prizes, and other distinctions 
at graduation; of carrying out the ob- 
jectives of special interest groups; and 
of enticing high school students into 
certain areas of vocational or profes- 
sional preparation in recent years have 
forced on top of the normal duties of 
school staff and faculty unduly time- 
consuming and unnecesarily duplica- 
tory tasks. The principals and head- 
masters of the schools, and the facul- 








ties, have been most cooperative in fill- 
ing their roles on behalf of this multi- 
tude of benefactors despite the overlap 
and duplication of tasks which have 
been encountered. An observable trend 
—and a firm one, it would appear—will 
in the near future bring about an im- 
provement in this situation. Results of 
state testing programs are already em- 
ployed in scholarship competitions in 
several locations so that additional 
testing for the sponsored program is 
not necessary. Extended use of the re- 
sults of state testing programs where 
apropriate should have generally ben- 
eficial effect. 

More importantly, and on a country- 
wide basis, it now seems certain that a 
number of national scholarship pro- 
grams will consolidate testing forces 
and together with cooperating state 
and regional programs will ask the 
schools to carry out only a single test- 
ing activity to serve the needs of all 
participating groups. The test to be 
utilized in this first effort at unification 
of scholarship test administration will 
be the Scholarship Qualifying Test. It 
will be administered by the Education- 
al Testing Service on behalf of the Col- 
lege Board for use by scholarship spon- 
sors, and will be offered for the first 
time in October of this year. Sponsors 
which have indicated their intention to 
use the test now include the National 
Honor Society, the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, the National 
Presbyterian College Scholarship Pro- 
gram, the National Scholarship Ser- 
vice and Fund for Negro Students, and 
the Scholarship Testing Program of 
Indiana Colleges and Universities. By 
the time the sQT program is inaugurat- 
ed next fall, we expect to have at least 
20 and perhaps as many as 50 using 
agencies. The test will be given at all 
secondary schools having scholarship 
candidates for one or more of the par- 
ticipating programs. It will be avail- 
able on prior arrangement to all schol- 
arship sponsoring or administrative 
agencies who need to depend on the 
schools for the initial testing of their 
scholarship candidates. 


A school report form 


The same problems faced by those 
educators actively working for closer 
articulation between secondary schools 
and colleges are faced by scholarship 
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program administrators. In what 
forms should transcripts of grades and 
recommendations from principals and 
counselors be requested, to be least 
cumbersome in preparation and most 
effective in use? On what personal 
qualities are secondary school evalua- 
tions practicable and valuable? What 
in addition to test scores provide pre- 
dictive measures of college success? 
How are all predictive factors best 
combined into an index of likely col- 
lege success? A standard secondary 
school rating and report form, now at 
ETS in its second year of continuing 
development and concurrent use, is the 
central focus for answers to these ques- 
tions. Adequate answers, however, as 
has been suggested above, require in- 
tensive research. In the meantime op- 
erational convenience for all concerned 
is in prospect in two stages. 

First, the same basic form is submit- 
ted on each scholarship candidate re- 
gardless of the particular scholarship 
for which he is competing. The final 
version of the form, which must be the 
result of cooperative efforts of school 
officers and college deans and will need 
to have the endorsement of the national 
associations of both groups, may be a 
project in which the College Scholar- 
ship Service will want to take a leading 
role. Secondly, after agreement has 
been reached on the content and meth- 
od of a secondary school report on 
scholarship candidates, the informa- 
tion gathering procedure should be 
systematized. As in the case of the Par- 
ents’ Confidential Statement of the css, 
the form of the individual scholarship 
candidate would have to be completed 
only once and sent to a central agency 
for reproduction and the transmittal of 
copies to the scholarship selection com- 
mittees of sponsors. 


Cooperative sponsorship 


The establishment last year of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion opened the way for an administra- 
tively expedient and workable federa- 
tion of scholarships donors. Running 
competitions costs money and multi- 
sponsor use of competition results 
makes good sense economy-wise and 
otherwise. Thus, under the Merit 
scheme, participating sponsors need 
not conduct their separate competi- 
tions. Talented youth are identified, 


their relative merits are determined, 
the most promising scholarship pros- 
pects are selected for award, and from 
the resultant slate the sponsors need 
only choose those who come closest to 
filling the type of scholarship they are 
underwriting. This scheme is certain to 
have a strong appeal for many corpo- 
rations, as indeed it already has, and 
will be chosen by a large number of 
sponsors as the route through which 
their funds, at least in part, can assist 
the education of youth. 


Stipends based on need 


The most hopeful of all trends and 
developments in the sponsored schol- 
arship field is in the area which binds 
the College Scholarship Service of the 
College Board and the Sponsored Schol- 
arship Services of ETs together. This 
year the Needs Analysis Group of sss 
will set almost 1,000 scholarship stip- 
ends in a dozen different programs ac- 
cording to the need of the individual 
student for financial aid at that college 
he has chosen to attend and to which 
he has gained admission. Two years 
ago there were very few cases indeed 
where stipends resulted from the anal- 
ysis of means and needs. Last year the 
General Motors Corporation took the 
lead in establishing within a sponsored 
program the variable stipend. For the 
first time scholarship awards were set 
to represent full need as measured by 
an announced set of principles. The 
idea has been accepted by the public at 
large. 

The pioneering of the Css in this ven- 
ture together with the thrust forward 
accompanying the incorporation of 
needs analysis in the General Motors 
National and College Scholarship Pro- 
grams have within two years brought 
this phase of scholarship program ad- 
ministration into the strongest trend 
line in sight. 
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The most valuable—hidden—resource 


BY KENNETH B. CLARK 





A follow-up study of Negro students from southern segregated 


schools who are attending northern nonsegregated colleges 


In recent years the education of 
Negroes in America has become a 
matter of intense public concern and 
widespread discussion. On May 17, 
1954, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision 
which ruled that state laws requiring 
or permitting racially segregated 
schools violated the equal protection 
clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion. This decision focused attention 
on the important problem of the detri- 
mental educational and psychological 
effects of segregated education. It 
stimulated and heightened public in- 
terest in and discussion of general edu- 
cational problems associated with the 
nature, goals, and efficiency of the 
educational process in a democratic 
society. 

The last few years have also brought 
steadily increasing demands for trained 
scientific and technical personnel and 
an urgent need for more teachers on the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
In addition there have been more and 
more requests from business, industry, 
and government for truly educated 
college graduates with the broad back- 
ground in the humanities and the 
balanced perspective which is today 
often sacrificed in overspecialized, vo- 
cationally oriented college programs. 
A crucial shortage in college-educated 
and professionally trained individuals 
is now widely recognized. 

It is estimated that in 1956 the 
Soviet Union will graduate about 
138,000 students in all scientific fields, 
while the United States at best will 
graduate only 78,000 similarly trained 
students. Also, while the number of 
individuals receiving Ph.D. degrees 
in all fields has remained constant dur- 
ing the past five years in the United 
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States, it has been increasing dramati- 
cally in the Soviet Union until now 
nearly twice as many Ph.D. degrees 
are awarded annually in Russia as in 
the United States. This is merely a 
part of the evidence suggesting the 
quantitative inferiority of American 
education in the stimulation and train- 
ing of superior intellect. If we had the 
same rate of retardation in the ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources, our 
national peril and our inability to meet 
successfully the complex, manifold, 
and interrelated demands of the mod- 
ern world would be clear even to our 
most economy-minded congressmen. 
Conceivably an even greater peril is 
indicated by the many signs that we 
have not yet solved the problems of 
how to discover, stimulate, use, and 
conserve trained human intelligence 
most efficiently. For increasingly obvi- 
ous economic, social, political, inter- 
national and, of course, humanitarian 
reasons, our nation cannot long afford 


to ignore these problems and it cer- 
tainly cannot continue to permit this 
costly waste of human resources. 

In the absence of any extensive and 
systematic program developed and co- 
ordinated by the Federal government, 
the responsibility for demonstrating 
what can be and must be done for an 
effective solution of these problems has 
been assumed by private foundations, 
industry, and some voluntary agencies. 

The National Merit scholarship 
program, the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Scholarships, and the General 
Motors scholarship programs are ex- 
amples of admittedly limited attempts 
to encourage young people to make 
maximum use of superior intelligence. 
These and similar limited programs 
do not and cannot—in the light of their 
present approach and procedures— 
meet a crucial and specific aspect of 
this problem. As Richard L. Plaut, 
executive vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro students, has stated: “. . . 
geared, as they are, to general compe- 
tition, mostly on the basis of tests of 
scholastic aptitude, the ‘able students’ 











the programs inevitably will catch, 
will be those with both developed 
ability and motivation. . . . Most of the 
winners of these programs, I suggest, 
would have gone to college anyway....” 

Probably the largest untapped 
source of potentially superior human 
intelligence in America is to be found 
in the large numbers of individuals in 
the lower socio-economic levels and 
specifically among the more than 
15 million American Negroes. As is 
generally known, the undereducated 
tend to come from underprivileged 
families where there are few if any 
books in the home, no family college 
tradition, inadequate motivation for 
higher education, and inferior verbal 
and language patterns. Students from 
these educationally deprived back- 
grounds are clearly disadvantaged by 
tests which have been standardized on 
white, middle-class culture. 


Inferior environment 


The Negro population has not yet 
been able to make its proportionate 
contributions to higher education, the 
humanities, science, or technology. It 
is now clear to psychologists, social 
scientists, and educators that this can- 
not be explained in terms of proven 
innate intellectual inferiority of the 
Negro. Reasons for this deficiency 
must therefore be sought in the inferior 
social and educational environment 
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within which the Negro, up to the 
present, has been restricted. A funda- 
mental and specific determining fac- 
tor may well be the inevitability of 
inferior education resulting from ra- 
cially segregated schools existing in 
the context of a segregated and dis- 
criminatory society. Our nation is now 
being required to pay an exorbitant 
price in the loss of trained and func- 
tional human intelligence for the fluff- 
like luxury of racism. 

Systematic research has shown that 
this loss need not be irretrievable. In 
the 1930’s, Otto Klineberg demon- 
strated that when Negro students on 
the junior high school level are moved 
from southern, segregated schools to 
northern, nonsegregated schools with 
higher educational standards, they are 
able to make up their academic defi- 
ciencies within a few years if they 
remain in the superior educational 
environment. This finding by Kline- 
berg demonstrated that the original 
academic inferiority of these Negro 
children could not be explained in 
racial terms. It also demonstrated the 
modifiability and the resilience in- 
herent in the normal range of human 
intelligence. 

Klineberg’s conclusions cannot be 
used directly as a basis for predicting 
the success in northern, nonsegregated 
colleges of Negro students who re- 
ceived their elementary and secondary 
education in southern, segregated 
schools. Klineberg’s subjects were 
younger and it is generally expected 
that there will be a greater degree of 
intellectual resilience in younger stu- 
dents. 

The first attempt to check by sys- 
tematic research the hypothesis that a 
substantial number of selected Negro 
students who are graduates of segre- 
gated high schools in southern urban 
communities can succeed scholasti- 
cally in northern nonsegregated col- 
leges was made by the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. To this agency, its staff, its 
board of directors, and particularly 
its executive vice chairman, Richard 
L. Plaut, must be given the credit for 
conceiving the Southern Project—a 
two-year, South-wide talent search de- 
signed to uncover intellectually su- 
perior Negro high school seniors. A 
grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education was obtained in 


1953 for this project and for a follow- 
up study of those southern Negro stu- 
dents who were admitted to northern 
colleges through the project. Without 
the vision, concern for the general wel- 
fare, and professional competence of 
this agency and its executive, this valu- 
able demonstration of the amount of 
intellectual talent that lies hidden in 
the southern Negro high school pop- 
ulation would probably not have been 
made even by this time. 

The remainder of this article will 
be devoted to a summary and analysis 
of some of the findings of the follow- 
up study of the academic and personal 
adjustment of these students during 
their first year—and for a very small 
number of this group, their second 
year—in nonsegregated colleges. These 
students all entered college in 1953-54 
and 1954-55. 

In order to exercise the necessary 
scientific caution in the interpreta- 
tion of the findings presented, it is 
necessary to emphasize the following 
facts about the 167 students who were 
studied : 
= They were highly selected students— 
nearly all of them were in the upper 
10 per cent of their graduating classes 
(in, altogether, 78 segregated Negro 
high schools in 45 southern cities). 
= All of them had been accepted by, 
and most of them were still attending, 
a northern nonsegregated college at 
the time of the follow-up study. (They 
attended 138 such colleges.) 
= While some of them came from 
relatively high socio-economic back- 
grounds, many of them came from 
families with rather low socio-eco- 
nomic status and with few cultural and 
educational advantages. 
= Most of these students had grown 
up and were educated in relative social 
and racial isolation, with little oppor- 
tunity for direct communication or in- 
teraction with other groups. 

Given these general characteristics 
of our test sample, what are some of 
the factors which are relevant in pre- 
dicting their success in a northern non- 
segregated college? 

The outstanding fact revealed by 
this first year follow-up study of the 
167 students who entered nonsegre- 
gated colleges through the stimulation 
of the Southern Project was that an 
overwhelming majority of them made 
successful academic adjustment in 


college in spite of the fact that they 
had received their high school train- 
ing in segregated southern high 
schools. Of equal significance is the 
related fact that their Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test scores were on the average 
markedly below the national norms 
consistent with academic success in 
college. 

During their freshman year, 92 per 
cent of these students maintained 
average grades of C or above; 63 per 
cent of them had average grades above 
C; and 12 per cent maintained average 
grades of B+ or A. The significance 
of these average grades is more clear- 
ly seen in the light of the fact that only 
16 per cent of these students received 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of 500 
or above.! 


Scores vs. backgrounds 


This discrepancy between generally 
low Scholastic Aptitude Test scores and 
unexpectedly high academic college 
performance in these highly selected 
Negro students posed a number of 
factual and interpretative problems. 
Some of the facts which emerged upon 
a more detailed analysis of these data 
are as follows. First, the higher the 
socio-economic status and cultural 
background of the families of these 
students, the higher were their SAT 
scores. For example, among those stu- 
dents whose fathers were college- 
trained professionals or white collar 
workers and whose families had in- 
comes of over 4,000 dollars per year, 
74 per cent scored above 400. On the 
other hand, only 68 per cent of the 
students whose parents were non-col- 
lege-trained, manual workers with 
family incomes below 4,000 dollars 
scored above 400 on the sat. This find- 
ing is consistent with the general find- 
ing for the white population of a con- 
sistent positive relationship between 
socio-economic status and measurable 
scholastic aptitude. 

Second, for the Negro students who 
were studied in this project a para- 
doxical finding emerged—namely, that 
the students of lower socio-economic 


1A score of 500 approximates the average 
score of all College Board candidates. The 
mean SAT scores for all final candidates for 
the 1954-55 testing year were 479 on the 
test’s verbal section and 501 on its mathe- 
matical section. 
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status who on the average have lower 
SAT scores, and who therefore would 
be expected to have lower college 
grades, do not have lower grades. On 
the contrary, these results indicate that 
these lower status students receive col- 
lege grades which are higher, on the 
average, than the grades received by 
the students of higher socio-economic 
status and better cultural and educa- 
tional backgrounds. For example, 
while 45 per cent of the students from 
the high status families received aver- 
age college grades above C, over 80 
per cent of the students from the lowest 
status families received average col- 
lege grades above C. 

Third, the higher college grades of 
these lower status Negro students are 
not primarily determined by the fact 
that more of them attend colleges with 
lower academic standards. When the 
factor of the standards and quality of 
the college is held constant and when 
one compares the grades of these 
Negro students attending only those 
colleges with the highest standards, 70 
per cent of the lower status students 
still obtain grades above C, while only 
48 per cent of the higher status stu- 
dents obtain grades above C. 

Fourth, among these highly se- 
lected Negro students, those of higher 
socio-economic status and with high 
SAT scores are relative underachievers 
in college, while those students of 
lower socio-economic status and with 
high sat scores are the real over- 
achievers, performing up to or beyond 
expectation in college. Eighty-eight 
per cent of those students whose fathers 
are manual workers and who scored 
above 400 on the sAT maintained 
grades above C in college, while only 
54 per cent of the students whose fathers 
are professionals or white collar work- 
ers maintained average college grades 
above C. On the other hand, over 
twice as many high status students 
as low status students failed a course 
or received D grades. (It should be 
stated that only a very small number 
in both high-status and low-status 
groups received grades of D and only 
one student failed outright.) 

These findings suggest, therefore, 
that the students who are most likely to 
succeed in college are those students 
with low socio-economic family back- 
grounds and relatively high saT scores. 

At present, due to the lack of defin- 





itive data and the small number of 
cases in the various categories of these 
students, we can only speculate on 
possible explanations of the above 
findings. One fact seems clear: the 
usual norms and interpretation of the 
relationship between sAaT scores and 
future academic success in college do 
not hold for these Negro students who 
received their elementary and second- 
ary training in southern, segregated 
schools. On the whole, their college 
grades are much higher than would 
be expected or predicted from their 
test scores, 

These seeming contradictions re- 
quire some appropriate interpreta- 
tions over and above the fact that these 
previously segregated Negro students 
were finely screened, highly selected.” 
That these students were in general 
overachievers when their college suc- 
cess was predicted in terms of their 
SAT scores might mean that their 
scores reflect a higher level of edu- 
cational opportunity and cultural 
background than these students en- 
joyed in southern, segregated schools 
and generally in their families. These 
deficiencies which show up in the test 
scores can be overcome, at least in 
superior students, during the first year 
in superior educational environments 
—which in the cases studied were 
northern, nonsegregated colleges. 

A possible explanation of the fact 
that the high-scoring, low socio-eco- 
nomic status students earned higher 
average grades in college than the 
high-scoring, high status students may 


*In addition to having been in the upper 
10 per cent of their high school graduating 
class, they earned college-qualifying scores 
on a special form of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test made available by the College Board 
and were admitted to college with scholar- 
ships. 








be this: whereas the saT tends to meas- 
ure or reflect more of the factors of 
educational opportunity and cultural 
and family educational background of 
the higher status students—in much 
the same way as it does for white stu- 
dents—it apparently measures more 
directly the factor of intellectual power 
of the low status students who have 
had a minimum of social and cultural 
advantages. This strongly suggests that 
these test scores and scores on other 
standard tests of intellectual ability 
and academic aptitude are relative and 
not absolute indices of future aca- 
demic success, and therefore that the 
score of a given individual must be 
evaluated in the light of the reality 
of the educational opportunity to 
which he has been previously exposed. 


Grades and the intellect 


I suggest that the college grades of 
these low status students probably re- 
flect more closely than their test scores 
their “innate” intellectual level; this 
is also indicated by their ability to 
survive the selective screening process 
in spite of a poverty of educational 
and cultural background. Their col- 
lege grades and, to a lesser extent, 
their test scores are indications of their 
sheer intellectual power and are prob- 
ably also reflective of stronger aca- 
demic and personal motivation than 
among the high status students. 

One nonacademic factor which must 
be considered in interpreting these 
findings is the possibility that some of 
the professors of these Negro students 
bent over backwards for sentimental 
or other reasons to grade them more 
leniently than they would grade white 
students with superior educational 
backgrounds. Since no reliable in- 
formation was obtained on this point, 
it cannot be discounted. For the time 
being, however, one may assume that 
the number of such professors might 
be balanced by those who would con- 
sciously or unconsciously be more 
severe in the grading of Negro stu- 
dents. One may assume also that a 
large majority of college professors 
would be scrupulously fair and ob- 
jective and would maintain a single 
standard in the grading of their stu- 
dents without regard to their color or 
educational background. 

Certain other factors were found to 


be significantly related to the academic 
success of these previously segregated 
Negro students in nonsegregated col- 
leges. One was that the greater the 
degree of participation in extracur- 
ricular activities the higher the grades. 
Another was that, in general, those 
students who were preoccupied with 
racial problems made lower grades 
than those who were not. (It is not 
clear whether this is a causal rela- 
tionship or whether racial hypersen- 
sitivity might not be a rationalization 
for some nonracially determined aca- 
demic inferiority.) 

It might be of passing interest to 
note that the study’s findings indicated 
there was no consistent relationship 
between the amount of financial bur- 
den which the student himself assumed 
for his college education and his aca- 
demic success. Those students who 
were required to earn a substantial 
proportion of their expenses received 
grades as high as those students who 
earned little or none of their expenses. 
Furthermore, those earning substan- 
tial portions of their expenses were 
more likely to engage in extracurricu- 
lar activities, assume leadership roles 
in these activities, and make an ade- 
quate personal and social adjustment. 

In sum, the findings of the Southern 
Project and the initial follow-up study 
make it clear that there is a major 
source of intellectual talent—a rich 
hidden reserve—among previously seg- 
regated Negro students from the south- 





ern region of the United States. It is 
also clear that this intellectual poten- 
tial can be discovered, stimulated, and 
developed even as late as the twelfth- 
grade level. It is obvious, in the words 
of the report of the National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents on this project, that “the farther 
down a search is carried, the higher 
the yield should be. Identification and 
counseling at the junior high school 
level would have a much higher yield. 
. . »” And we could add that elim- 
inating segregated schools and in- 
creasing educational standards and 
opportunities for all children in all 
regions of the United States would 
make the yield almost incalculably 
higher. 

It is axiomatic that trained human 
intelligence is the most valuable nat- 
ural resource of a civilized nation. 
Like other resources, it must be dis- 
covered and transformed creatively 
into its usable form. I do not believe 
that we should leave this to chance. 
At this time in world history, no na- 
tion can afford to waste any of its 
potential intelligence either through 
the luxury of racial prejudices or other 
forms of inefficiency and ignorance. 


National significance 


The value of the Southern Project 
of the NssFNs is that it has demon- 
strated certain facts about education- 
ally deprived, segregated Negro 
dents which are of great signifi- 
cance for our entire nation. It has 
shown that severe educational handi- 
caps can be overcome in a relatively 
short time if deprived students are 
provided with an adequate or superior 
educational environment. What has 
here been shown on a small scale can 
be corroborated on an extensive na- 
tional scale if our national, state, and 
educational leaders understand these 
facts, understand their implications 
for the national welfare, and can be 
given the desire or the will to imple- 
ment them. 

Whether these facts influence edu- 
cational policies and procedures in the 
future or whether they are ignored 
will not only determine the fate and 
social usefulness of thousands upon 
thousands of Negro students, but 
might well determine also the fate and 
stability of American democracy. 
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Of men and mountains 


In June, 1950, a French expedition led 
by Maurice Herzog conquered the 
great Himalayan peak called Anna- 
purna. In his foreword to the record of 
that climb Herzog writes: 

“In my worst moments of anguish, 
I seemed to discover the deep signifi- 
cance of existence of which till then I 
had been unaware. I saw that it was 
better to be true than to be strong. The 
marks of the ordeal are apparent on 
my body. I was saved and I had won 
my freedom. This freedom, which I 
shall never lose, has given me the as- 
surance and serenity of a man who has 
fulfilled himself.” 

He closes the book, which is an epic 
of courage and faith, with this sen- 
tence: “There are other Annapurnas in 
the lives of men.” 

When the great English Alpinist, 
George Mallory, was asked why he 
wanted to climb Mt. Everest, he re- 
plied: “Because it is there.” Mallory 
and his companion, Irvine, were lost 
on the northeast ridge of Everest in 
1924. 

“There are other Annapurnas in the 
lives of men.” And, “Because it is 
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there.” It is upon such insights as these 
into the nature of reality and the na- 
ture of man that I would base a 
philosophy of education. I believe that 
the design of the education of our 
youth must begin with these assump- 
tions: that the good life in a free 
society is a life of continuous and rig- 
orous challenge; that it takes staying 
power, intellectual and moral stamina, 
to face that challenge; that the source 
of such stamina is a knowledge of the 
nature of reality or truth and of the 
nature of man; that the assault upon 
such knowledge, the conquest of the 
mountain, can be undertaken by men 
of good will and good intelligence; 
and finally, that the climb must be 
attempted simply because the moun- 
tain is there. 

These are strong affirmations about 
life and the free man’s relation to it. 
They are perhaps somewhat naive and 
old-fashioned ideals, compared with 
the slick slogans of the prevailing prag- 
matist philosophy of education. If one 
believes that the Annapurnas of men’s 
lives, the challenges and crises of life 
or of a free society, are not substantial 
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mountains but only the molehills 
raised by some errant psyches, it is 
obviously superfluous and silly to 
insist upon rigorous training and con- 
ditioning for our youth. All they need 
is a spot of bracing guidance, some 
self-helps to psychoanalysis, some set- 
ting-up exercises in democratic living, 
and perhaps the therapy of belonging 
to a group. If one believes that the 
good life or the nature of reality is 
something one can investigate by a 
casual reconnoitering of the foothills, 
or if one believes that it is foolish to 
climb a mountain when one might 
easily go around it, obviously one will 
teach the gentle arts of meandering 
and circumvention, of adjustment and 
conformity to the terrain, and cer- 
tainly not independence of mind, or 
self-reliance, or aspiration, or reso- 
lution. 

I believe that the prevailing philos- 
ophy of education may be indicted for 
two gross misconceptions, one about 
the nature of man, and one about the 
nature of reality or, in moral terms, 
the nature of the good life. The first 


misconception is that man is by nature 








good, which is the naturalist position 
postulated by Rousseau and respon- 
sible for much of the sentimental cant 
in modern pedagogy. The second is 
related to the first and is associated 
with the philosophy of John Dewey: 
it is that the good life can be achieved 
by various repairs and adjustments to 
social arrangements and the economic 
machinery. 


False propositions 


These two fallacies of the naturalists 
and the pragmatists have had great 
influence on education, and, beyond 
the schools, on social and political 
thought and action in twentieth-cen- 
tury America. Not all the influence, we 
must in fairness confess, has been bad, 
though either misconception, driven 
to its extreme application, may have 
quite dangerous results. The kindly 
concern of the Rousseauan sentimen- 
talist for the happiness of the child, 
whose innate goodness merely needed 
release, an opportunity to exude, has 
brightened our classrooms, brought a 
measure of wholesome freedom to chil- 
dren, and dispelled the gloom and re- 
pressiveness of an earlier pedagogic 
tradition. The insistence of the prag- 
matists of the Dewey school on present 
issues and on discussion and criticism 
of current social problems has prob- 
ably accelerated recent social reforms. 

But the proposition advanced by 
the Rousseauan naturalists about the 
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instinctive goodness of man, and the 
proposition advanced by the Dewey 
instrumentalists about the engineering 
of the good society by godlike, realis- 
tic, and practical men, are essentially 
quite unsound propositions about both 
man and society. Anyone who has read 
the record of man and society knows 
how false these propositions are. It is 
characteristic of both the sentimen- 
talists and the pragmatists, by the way, 
that they do not know history or litera- 
ture or philosophy, or choose to ignore 
all of them. Dewey is not only anti- 
intellectual but vehemently anti-cul- 
tural. The pragmatists are quite will- 
ing to testify that the mountain is not 
there, and that the records of previous 
assaults—all the great record of man’s 
attempt to define goodness or to dis- 
cover reality, to deal with justice and 
evil and sin—are irrelevant myths be- 
ing kept alive by narrow and irascible 
pedants absorbed in the outmoded 
dogmas of the liberal arts. One has the 
impression, reading the pathetic ob- 
securities of latter-day Dewey-eyed 
prophets, that they really believe that 
they have leveled Olympus, and per- 
haps Mt. Sinai too. Goals in life are 
now being set by committees of peda- 
gogues, and ethics are established 
by joint resolution. New decalogues 
emerge from educational conventions, 
and the Sermon on the Mount is trans- 
lated into real-life situations and group 
problem-solving. 

Yet the mountain is there. Men have 
reported the mountain to be there. And 
men have reported that man is not 
single-mindedly good, and only di- 
verted to evil by social maladjustments 
or economic deprivations. Men have 
reported and described the dual nature 
of man, have said that good and evil 
contend within him. The good life is 
not a product of social engineering, 
say the greatest moral philosophers. 
Justice is not a matter of a carburetor 
adjustment or a wheel-balancing, al- 
though something called social jus- 
tice may be. Equality is not necessarily 
what all men desire and what all men 
will cherish, once the proper social 
arrangements have been made. And 
there have been men who have gaily 
cast down their security as a gauntlet 
and have even given their lives to ad- 
vance knowledge, to support a con- 
viction, or just to give someone a 
belay up the mountain. 


Whether the followers of Rousseau 
and Dewey grant it or not, the proph- 
ets, the poets, the saints, and the 
philosophers have been on the moun- 
tain and some of the saints and proph- 
ets have talked of a city of God. Most 
of them have talked very humbly 
about perfection and man’s perfecti- 
bility. The philosophers have said that 
man must know himself, must know his 
limitations, must recognize power be- 
yond his power, universes beyond his 
universe, and many mysteries beyond 
his knowledge. One of the graces of 
man’s nature, when it has been truly 
informed of the world, is humility. 
The great weakness of the modernists 
in education or philosophy is arro- 
gance or pride. It is sometimes taught 
by the prevailing philosophy of prag- 
matism that men are gods and can act 
like gods, can manipulate the lives of 
other men in the name of a political, 
or religious, or economic creed. This 
teaching, even when proclaimed in the 
name of democracy, can lead to totali- 
tarianism. This is hubris, this is the sin 
of pride, the theme of Greek tragedy 
and the theme of much modern 
tragedy. This is the enemy of man 
and freedom. 


A “public philosophy” 


To teach that man is self-determin- 
ing and self-sufficient in personal mo- 
rality, in ethics, in politics, is to invite 
anarchic individualism and the social 
aggressions of a modern-minded totali- 
tarian mob whose goals need only the 
sanction of an automatic majority 
rule, If there is a defense against either 
the anarchy of individualism or the 
automatic rule of the majority it is 
perhaps to be found in what Walter 
Lippmann has suggested, the revival 
and renewal of a public philosophy. 
If democracy is to purge itself of a 
surfeit of pride and a sentimentalized 
self-indulgent morality, some means 
must be found and established of trans- 
mitting what Lippmann calls, “the 
traditions of civility,” which are the 
moral and philosophical core and cen- 
ter of the good life, in America and 
in the Western world. I shall not 
rehearse here Lippmann’s arguments 
regarding the necessity of a revival of 
a public philosophy, but it is impor- 
tant for us to note the close relation 
between a public philosophy and a 
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philosophy of public education. It is 
peculiarly our job in the public schools 
to describe and define the traditions of 
civility without which our nation can 
have neither community nor integrity 
nor purpose in existing. And having 
described the traditions of civility it 
is then our job to seek to transmit 
them to our children. 

I hasten to emphasize, however, 
that education in the public philoso- 
phy, which is education for mature 
citizens in a free society, is not a proc- 
ess of indoctrination. It is not a proc- 
ess of teaching the externals of the 
good life or training boys and girls in 
citizenship by slogan or aphorism or 
exercises in democratic living. Matur- 
ity is more than sophistication, civil- 
ity is more than good manners, 
citizenship is more than the faithful 
observance of the ritual of the suffrage, 
and freedom, in this interpretation, is 
not so much freedom from as freedom 
for. 

The public philosophy cannot be 
presented in a course or a curriculum, 
but must inform and preside over the 
whole teaching of a school. The public 
philosophy is not contained in one set 
of documents or one book, and cannot 
be set down in a constitution or a code 
of law, although it is expressed in part 
in our Constitution and our laws. It is 
also expressed in other forms of man’s 
art and thought which describe the 
dignity of man and the relation of man 
to God and to natural law. It is, for us, 
the Judaeo-Christian philosophy which 
informs our sense of justice and our 
love of peace. It partakes of the Hel- 
lenic traditions of wonder and sensi- 
tivity to beauty and compulsion to 
self-knowledge. No one man can con- 
tain or exemplify it. It presides over 
all private philosophies and is not sub- 
ject to arbitration or compromise, and 
it is not the result of a majority vote. 


Days of decision 


I wish that a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on such a public philosophy 
could be less complex, elusive, difficult, 
and abstract than this seems to be. I 
wish that I could reduce a philosophy 
of education to comfortable platitudes 
about enlarging vocational opportuni- 
ties, meeting needs and interests of 
youth, teaching life adjustment and 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 





The traditions of civility, those inward 
dictates of an educated man’s con- 
science, do not countenance the “happy- 
happy” talk about social values and 
personal adjustments. And the moral 
economy of civility does not depend 
upon a primitive barter system of 
rights and duties. Citizenship to a ma- 
ture citizen is not a system of a point- 
for-point exchange of a duty for a 
right. 

The mature citizen follows the pub- 
lic philosophy because it is there, and 
he follows it even when he is outvoted 
and when it is unpopular to do so. He 
pursues the good life for its own re- 
wards and cherishes virtue because he 
has seen it effective in the lives of men 
living and dead. And he does none of 
these things instinctively, out of innate 
goodness of heart, but because his 
education has taught him the force of 
right reason and natural law and the 
sanctions of a great culture as well 
as of religion. The man educated in 
such traditions can make the hard 
decisions for the right. The pragma- 
tically-trained can only state prefer- 
ences or cite expedients based on 
values dimly seen in the evidence at 
hand. 

I need not stress that these are days 
of hard decisions and that the future 
holds the probability of more and 
harder ones. These will have to be 
made by tough-minded men schooled 
in the disciplines of a public philoso- 
phy. How shall we equip these men 
and women, in our public schools, for 
the rigors of their lives? Obviously the 
schools cannot do the whole job. 

Some of the moral stamina must be 
developed by the home and the church. 
But we in the schools can do something 
about the intellectual fiber of the next 
generation, and we should be able to 
do it better than any other agency 
since that is (or used to be) primarily 
our business. 

How do you develop tough intel- 
lectual fiber, thoughtful men and wom- 
en? It seems doubtful to me that you 
can do it by a curriculum that does 
not require cerebration above the level 
of agile simian adjustments to the 
trivia of daily life. Hilda Neatby, 
whose book, So Little fer the Mind, is 
a devastating study of Canadian pro- 
gressivism, quotes one Canadian par- 
ent who said: “Nowadays the school 
seems to be doing the job of the home, 











and the home has to do the job the 
school was supposed to do. They spend 
their time teaching my son to wash 
his face; when he comes home, I have 
to teach him to read and write.” 

I cannot believe that courses in life 
adjustment and family living, that 
the practical, vocational, and ad hoc 
“needs-meeting” courses, are the way 
to prepare young men and women for 
mature life. I do not believe that we 
can assist youth to self-knowledge and 
help them to relate themselves to the 
natural and moral worlds in which 
they live by a curriculum designed to 
teach them how to live by bread alone, 
in personal security and unassailable 
eupepsia. Maturity cannot be ap- 
proached, I am sure, by way of courses 
which presumptuously invite callow 
discussion of the externals of adult life 
or which present complex political and 
moral issues in simplified, predigested 
capsule form and encourage easy gen- 
eralizations. 

The social-mindedness of the pre- 
vailing philosophy of education allows 
the pretense that it is easy to discuss 
social problems, and that such dis- 
cussion may be carried on boldly and 
spontaneously, using just the top of 
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the mind. This is congenial doctrine 
to educationists whose habitual pro- 
fessional jargon is at a similar intel- 
lectual level. Since the top of the mind 
is not difficult to train, and since our 
sentimental, “democratic” education- 
ists don’t really have much faith in 
most men’s capacity to learn anything, 
it is tempting to extend such exuberant 
superficiality to all teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Perhaps literature can be read and 
discussed with appropriate vivacity 
and glibness. Certainly science can be 
popularized, mathematics made simple 
and useful, and who needs a foreign 
language? While it cannot be demon- 
strated that such charitable and cynical 
dilution has contributed to juvenile 
delinquency, it has produced something 
almost as dangerous — the well-ad- 
justed, ill-informed, freely expressive, 
juvenile conformist or juvenile so- 
phisticate. The current anti-intellectual, 
anti-cultural philosophy of public edu- 
cation has not produced and cannot 
produce mature citizens in a free 
society. 

The approach to maturity which a 
school can provide depends very much 
upon the climate of learning in that 
school. One requisite is that the faculty 
of the school generally supports the 
proposition that there is no royal road 
up the mountain, no funicular convey- 
ance in the school’s arrangements by 
which everyone can be automatically 
and effortlessly elevated to a common 
plateau of wisdom and learning. Yet I 
am personally no great believer in 
educational predestination. Within the 
range of normality the human brain 
is extraordinarily variable, adaptable, 
and educable. I have seen low 19's 
successful through high resolve, and 
high 19’s who were low I-quits. 


Expectation and reward 


No doubt we must seek to train the 
emotions and the will also, and indi- 
vidual problems must be individually 
met and resolved. But it must be evi- 
dent and unquestioned in a good 
school that much will be expected of 
every student—of the talented, whether 
in crafts or studies, very much; of the 
gifted, nothing short of excellence, al- 
ways, with the goal always just beyond 
their seeming reach. This is not to say 
that everyone expending honest effort 





will achieve the same reward. Not 
everyone can make the first team, or 
expects to, and complaints are no 
more justified in academic rankings 
than in sports. But the discipline of 
the effort and the exciting rigors of 
the game, whether you are a star or 
only a player, bring their own rewards. 


A true design 


Only two men stood on the summit 
of Mt. Everest, but man had con- 
quered the mountain. The conquest by 
Hillary and Tenzing was a triumph of 
the spirit of man, and we all shared in 
it. We all share, also, in the exaltation 
of that spirit in a symphony of 
Beethoven’s, a painting of Michel- 
angelo’s, a great play or poem, an 
equation by Einstein, or the deeds of 
a thousand forgotten heroes, or other 
witnesses to man’s capacity to endure, 
to create, and to comprehend the 
wonder and the beauty of the world. 
It is in teaching men the means of 
maturing to such a sense of identifi- 
cation with the world of man that I 
believe education may find its true 
design. 
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The GCT experiment: final report 


The beginnings of the General Com- 
position Test, the experimental test of 
writing ability discontinued by the 
College Board at its spring meeting, 
were first reported in the Review six 
years ago by Frank D. Ashburn, head- 
master of Brooks School. 

Chairman of a Board subcommittee 
on English testing at that time, Mr. 
Ashburn described the subcommit- 
tee’s interest in an attempt to measure 
skill in composition directly, rather 
than indirectly through objective test- 
ing. Students were asked to write es- 
says which were rated by English 
teachers for qualities of good writing. 

The GctT was administered experi- 
mentally to students of 29 cooperating 
schools in the spring of 1951 and to 
four groups of college freshmen the 
following year. The results suggested 
that the experiment should be con- 
tinued on a wider scale and under 
normal conditions to determine the 
test’s usefulness. They also indicated, 
however, that the variability of scores 
from form to form of the GcT was 
greater than in other Board tests. 

The ccr was therefore added to the 
Board program and offered at the 
regular May testing date in 1954 and 
1955 with the stipulation that its use 
be reviewed at the end of the two-year 
period. At that time, despite discour- 
aging evidence produced by studies 
of the test’s performance, the trial 
period was extended through May 
1956 for research purposes. 

The report which follows, written 
by Mr. Ashburn on behalf of a special 
subcommittee appointed to evaluate 
the GcT experiment, presents the rea- 
sons for terminating this test but con- 
tinuing work in essay testing. Other 
members of the subcommittee were 
the chairman, Bernard P. Ireland, as- 
sociate director of university admis- 
sions, Columbia University; Annie 
Leigh Broughton, director of admis- 
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sions and dean of freshmen, Bryn 
Mawr College; Eugene Youngert, 
superintendent of schools, Oak Park, 
Ill.; and Albert E. Meder, Jr., dean of 


administration, Rutgers University. 


The General Composition Test was un- 
dertaken by the College Board several 
years ago as an experiment to deter- 
mine whether: 
= It was possible to develop a method 
of administering and scoring essay 
material in such a way as to be assimil- 
able in the existing testing mechanism. 
= A test could be developed and scored 
which emphasized coherence, with par- 
ticular attention to the demonstration 
of ability to write well. 
= Such a test would be welcomed by 
the colleges as providing useful admis- 
sions data. 
= Such a test would strengthen teach- 
ing in the secondary schools by setting 
new standards of writing, and thereby 
have a beneficent effect on education. 

Early in the experiment certain dif- 
ficulties emerged which proved per- 
sistent. One was the broad assumption 
that the test was in English composi- 
tion alone and that its efficacy should 
be judged by comparing it with other 
English tests. The idea of the test from 
its inception was quite different: it was 
intended to be an essay in writing 
English of any kind; literary, scien- 
tific, historical. As a matter of fact, 
the forms of the test used were notably 
short on purely “literary material.” 
The target aimed at was not a bird on 
a single branch of the academic tree, 
but a burrowing, insidious creature 
threatening the whole trunk of learn- 
ing. That the bird continues to sing 
unmolested in its lyrical, if incoherent 
way, is gratifying, but more traceable 
to nature than education. 

More serious difficulties were the 
very practical ones of finding a means 
of introducing decent reader reliability 


in a field notoriously lacking it; of 
finding readers who were competent 
and who could be counted on to read 
at a given time; to discover ways and 
means of keeping the costs of essay 
testing within reasonable limits. The 
subcommittee considered each of these 
in detail. 

Careful, lengthy studies of the cct 
as compared with objective tests such 
as the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
English Composition Test show that 
the GCT is somewhat inferior to both 
in validity. At the most, no claim can 
be made that it is an improvement on 
present objective tests in this respect. 

Insofar as the cct’s dubious reli- 
ability goes, the subcommittee is un- 
derstandably concerned about includ- 
ing a test which is considered unre- 
liable by experts in the long-range 
Board program. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that the ccT total (composite) 
score appears to have a respectable 
reliability, better than any of its parts. 

The ingenious solution which made 
possible such overall respectability, if 
not valid reliability (almost unknown 
in subjective testing), was developed 
by Dr. Earle G. Eley of the University 
of Chicago. Briefly, he divided the test 
as a whole into five parts: Mechanics, 
Style, Organization, Reasoning, and 
Content. Each of these was given a 
separate score, and the candidate’s 
total result appeared not as a single 
dimensional dot on a line, but as a two 
dimensional graph. This suggested an 
improvement in common sense, if not 
in statistical simplicity, analogous to 
the reporting of saT scores in terms of 
separate Verbal and Mathematical re- 
sults instead of the single misleading 
and uninformative 19 which was used 
for many years as a reliably valid 
measurement. Dr. Eley’s scheme of in- 
structing readers proved remarkably 
successful in view of the difficulties. 
The impression gained from readers 





themselves indicated that the intensive 
week together of school and college 
teachers was fruitful and stimulating 
as it was in the days of the old College 
Board papers. 

No problem was as hard to solve as 
that of timing of the test. If the ccr 
was given in January or March it was 
almost hopeless to get readers before 
June. Furthermore, since it was a two- 
hour test, taking it in March meant a 
candidate was limited to one other 
achievement test. In any of these cases 
results were not available until sum- 
mer, which meant the GcT could not 
be used for final admissions purposes. 
The only alternatives were, therefore, 
a May administration in the prelim- 
inary series for juniors, or use of the 
GCT as a placement test for high school 
seniors already admitted. 

Because it was felt that a one-year 
experimental run was insufficient to 
justify conclusions, the Board voted 
at the spring meeting in 1955 to con- 
tinue the experiment another year, 
with the understanding that if a case 
could not be made out by then, the GcT 
would be dropped. 

In spite of this additional time, the 
experiment had to be limited in num- 
bers. The great majority of schools 
were unaware of the existence of the 
test. Some of those aware of its exist- 
ence did not understand its true 
nature. In May 1955, 4,122 candidates 
took the ccr. Of these total candidates, 
3,425 were in independent schools (28 
additional students did not indicate 
whether public or independent) and 
only 669 in public schools. Of the 
3,425 independent school candidates, 
2,599 were girls. It is evident that the 
independent schools were dispropor- 
tionately represented as compared with 
the vast number of public schools, and 
that girls’ independent schools sup- 
ported the venture much more actively 
than the boys’. These figures suggest 
what is known to be a fact: that pro- 
ponents of the cct in the independent 
schools (and to some extent in the 
women’s colleges) quite legitimately 
pushed the cct hard in their anxiety 
to give the new test a chance to dem- 
onstrate its usefulness. But the figures 
also justify a restrained skepticism as 
to how widely and permanently even 
the independent schools would sup- 
port the ccr without the stimulus of 
a “cause.” 


There can be no doubt that many 
schools and teachers earnestly want 
essay material in the Board program. 
Nor can there be doubt that that want 
is being at least partially met in the 
Advanced Placement Program and will 
be further satisfied by the Tests of De- 
veloped Ability. 

In some respects the greatest diffi- 
culty of all is financial. Setting, read- 
ing, and reporting roughly 4,000 ccr 
papers have cost the Board about 
$20,000. As an officer of the Board has 
said, this is expensive, but tolerable if 
the results are sufficiently important. 
In objective testing programs the cost 
per user decreases as the number of 
users increases. Because of its nature, 
this cannot be assumed with an essay 
test. In the case of the cct the Educa- 
tional Testing Service estimates that 
the cost of each test would probably be 
between $4 and $5. If we take the lower 
figure and assume the number of can- 
didates taking the ccr at 10,000, the 
annual loss to the Board would rise to 
$40,000, unless the cost were passed 
on to the candidates, which would be 
very unlikely. Were there 20,000 
takers, the loss to the Board would be 
$80,000, which would certainly estab- 
lish any claim of the Board to be a 
charitable institution incorporated not 
for profit. 

In the light of the discussion given 
above, the subcommittee unanimously 
recommends that the General Composi- 
tion Test be dropped from the Board 
program after May, 1956. 

The subcommittee wishes, however, 
to make the following observations 
and recommendations to the Commit- 
tee on Examinations: 

1. We are not opposed to essay 
testing. On the contrary we believe 
that, thanks to the work of Dr. Eley 
and his associates, it was demonstrated 
that there is a place and a need for 
essay material in the Board program. 

2. We believe that the cause of essay 
testing and the welfare of education 
in the United States can be best served 
at this time by concentrating on and 
continuing the study of essay material 
in the Advanced Placement and De- 
veloped Abilities programs. 

3. We believe that there should be 
a continued study of the results of the 
1955 and 1956 ccT students as they 
proceed in their college careers, and 
that such findings as emerge should 


be given consideration in future 
programs. 

4. We feel due credit should be 
given to Dr. Eley and his many asso- 
ciates who have developed and fought 
for the cct. That devoted labor may 
have been expendable, but if so to 
good purpose and to future promise. 
We feel that results have already come 
from the GCT in its effect on the think- 
ing and practice of the teachers who 
have used the test; in its bringing 
together teachers from schools and 
colleges in common endeavor; in fore- 
ing teachers and testers to face up to 
such questions as “What is good writ- 
ing?” and “Why is it so bad in the 
United States?” We feel that light has 
been thrown on possible methods of 
dealing with essay material, as we feel 
that its very presence in the Advanced 
Placement and Developed Abilities 
programs, together with the rising 
awareness of the need for better writ- 
ing in many schools, owes much to the 
GCT experiment. 

5. Lastly, we feel that the gap 
between the concept of the test as good 
in the sense of being reliable and 
valid, and the test as being good in the 
sense of its encouraging and develop- 
ing skills which are desirable in them- 
selves, even if it lacks precision in 
terms of scoring, is too wide to be 
bridged at the present time to the sat- 
isfaction of either school of thought. 
The landscape or the abstraction has 
its value, even though people disagree 
as to what the value is, and even 
though the painting is woefully lack- 
ing in the qualities of a blueprint. To 
do away with either because it is not 
the other would be absurd. Perhaps 
what is needed, and what will emerge 
with time and patience, is a new three 
dimensional test in which coherence, 
taste, and style will be superimposed 
on the blue-print qualities of reason- 
ing and mechanics. We believe it to 
be true that ability well measured and 
tested is good, but that ability trained 
is better; that achievement identified 
and measured is good, but that achieve- 
ment with coherence, style, and taste 
is better. And we are afraid that some 
allowance must always be made for the 
immeasurable and for differences in 
judgment, whether they apply to mar- 
riage, religion, politics, avocations, or 
even to the fitness of candidates for 
college. 








The College Board is pleased to an- 
nounce the forthcoming publication of 
one of the most comprehensive studies 
yet made of the loss of able students 
from high school to college. The book 
recommends methods by which school, 
college, business, and government offi- 
cials can assist and increase the devel- 
opment of talented young people who 
are of immense potential value to the 
nation. 

To be published under the title En- 
couraging Scientific Talent, the study 
was conducted by the Board for. the 
National Science Foundation. The au- 
thor is Charles C. Cole, Jr., assistant 
dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, who also carried out the 
Board’s study of corporate and foun- 
dation scholarship programs in 1952. 

































Announcing a special publication 


In directing the National Science F oun- 
dation project, Dr. Cole was guided 
by an advisory committee of distin- 
guished educators and experts in the 
areas of national manpower problems 
and college scholarships. 

Encouraging Scientific Talent re- 
ports in detail on the National Study 
of High School students and Their 
Plans, the most extensive country-wide 
survey yet made to determine how 
many of America’s high school seniors 
have the ability to succeed in college 
and what their occupational interests 
and college-going plans are. 

Less than half the students of high 
ability—only some 45 per cent—expect 
to be able to go to college, the nation- 
wide survey found. The report presents 
detailed statistics on such questions as 
how many able students would be en- 
abled to go to college by scholarship 
aid, how little they know about exist- 
ing scholarship opportunities, what 
occupational fields they would like to 
enter or might be encouraged to enter, 
and how many of them now show little 
or no interest in going to college. 


Surveys critical shortages 


In its opening sections, Encouraging 
Scientific Talent summarizes and ap- 
praises the extensive literature on 
critical shortages of specialized man- 
power facing the nation today, con- 
centrating on the particularly acute 
shortages of scientists and engineers 
that have been said to threaten not 
only the well-being but the survival of 
the nation in coming years. 

The book similarly examines signifi- 
cant published works dealing with 
high intellectual ability in general and 
scientific ability in particular, the 
identification of able and gifted chil- 
dren, the loss of able students in school 
and between high school and college, 


and various aspects of American life 
that affect the numbers of young 
people who decide on scientific and 
engineering careers. 


Scholarship programs proposed 


In its closing sections the volume 
discusses at length how additional 
large-scale scholarship programs are 
urgently needed to help alleviate severe 
shortages in trained manpower, and 
outlines a wide variety of supplemen- 
tary measures that would effectively 
reduce the present critical waste of 
the nation’s talent. A bibliography 
listing hundreds of books and articles 
pertinent to the study—probably the 
most comprehensive of its kind—is 
appended to the work. 

Pre-publication orders for Encourag- 
ing Scientific Talent may be placed by 
using the coupon below. The price of 
the book will be $3.50, including post- 
age and handling. 








copies of Encouraging Scientific Talent 
at $3.50 per copy 
Enclosed is (Total) $ 
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To College Entrance Examination Board 


Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Candidate studies reported 


Typical family: In a study of last 
year’s scholarship applicants who filed 
parents’ financial statement forms with 
the Service, the css discovered that the 
typical applicant’s father is between 
45 and 49 years old (some 4% of the 
applicants studied had fathers over 
60); that his father is most likely to 
be in one of the professions (the larg- 
est single occupational group, account- 
ing for over 20% of the applicants) ; 
and that his parents are both living 
and are neither divorced nor separated 
(84% of the applicants). 

The study also showed that the 
amount offered by parents toward col- 
lege expenses was consistently higher 
for girls than for boys among the ap- 
plicants, and that, surprisingly, offers 
from parents with another child in 
college were slightly higher than the 
offers of other parents with comparable 
incomes, 


Those who didn’t enroll : Over 21,000 
candidates submitted forms last year 
but only some 12,000 enrolled in the 
css colleges to which they had applied. 
A. follow-up-study of the other 9,000 
scholarship applicants indicates that 
about seven in eight of them are at- 
tending college full-time anyway, with 
about half of them enrolled in state- 
supported institutions. 

These findings are based on the re- 
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“And howare your children doing at college?” 
Reprinted by special permission of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. Copyright 1954 by The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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sults of only two initial questionnaire 
mailings—one to 400 such applicants 
in the West Coast area and the other 
to 600 selected at random from the 
rest of the nation. The West Coast re- 
turns show that only some 6% of the 
applicants are not in college, 3% are 
attending part-time, and 91% are at- 
tending full-time. They also show that 
7% enrolled in css colleges, 20% en- 
rolled in other private colleges, and 
64% enrolled in other state colleges. 

By contrast, returns on the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the rest of the nation 
indicate that 14% of the applicants 
are not in college, 1% are attending 
part-time, and 85% are in college full- 
time. They also indicate that 13% had 
entered css colleges and 39% and 33% 
respectively had entered other private 
and other state colleges. 


Expect 14,000 computations 


12,000 already done: Between its in- 
troduction last fall and the first of 
April, the css computation service had 
calculated estimates of reasonable fam- 
ily contribution in some 12,000 cases. 
It expects to produce over 14,000 esti- 
mates before next fall. The computa- 
tion service calculates from data sup- 
plied on the parents’ confidential state- 
ment an estimate of how much the 
family may be expected to contribute 
toward a scholarship applicant’s col- 
lege expenses. On the average, each of 
the 12,000-estimates had been sent to 
1.4 colleges. 

In the same period the Service proc- 
essed more than 25,000 parents’ con- 
fidential statements, an increase of 
some 29% over the same period last 
year. The Service made and sent an 
average of 2.25 copies of each of the 
25,000 statements to colleges as against 
a corresponding 2.17 for last year. 


First state user: California recently 
adopted the use of css materials and 
services, including computations, in 
the administration of its new state 
scholarship program, thus becoming 
the Service’s first state user. Intro- 
duced this year, the California pro- 


gram provides for some 640 new four- 
year college scholarships a year and 
requires consideration of an appli- 
cant’s financial need in the granting 
of awards. The program also uses the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


Common candidates to be listed 


For intercollege consulting: Start- 
ing next fall, lists of the scholarship 
applicants that one college has in com- 
mon with certain or all other College 
Scholarship Service colleges will be 
supplied upon two weeks’ notice at any 
time of the year to participating col- 
leges that request them. The lists are 
being made available upon short no- 
tice to aid those cs8 colleges that wish 
to engage in advance consultation with 
other colleges on the amount and type 
of financial aid to be offered mutual 
candidates. The resulting offers are 
intended to be set so that a candidate 
may select a college for educational 
rather than financial reasons. 

These common candidate lists will 
be available in a variety of forms; for 
instance, a college will be able to ob- 
tain a list of only those candidates it 
has in common with one or two other 
css colleges, a list of the colleges with 
which it has only a certain minimum 
number of candidates in common and 
the names of the candidates involved, 
or a full list of all its candidates who 
have applied to other css colleges and 
the names of those colleges. 


Consolidated reports due: Instruc- 
tions and forms on which the css col- 
leges will be asked to supply the data 
from which the second annual consoli- 
dated reports will be compiled are ex- 
pected to reach the colleges by August 
15; the forms will be due back at the 
css by October 15. The second con- 
solidated reports, which will cover 
1955-56 and will follow much the same 
pattern as the 1954-55 reports, should 
be available about January 1. 

Each college’s consolidated report 
lists all its scholarship candidates for 
the year and all tenders and awards 
made them by other css colleges. 
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